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results in their classrooms and in their school sys- 
tems which should be known in thousands of other 
high schools. 
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tual reporting, interesting context, and incisive style. 
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words. Typing should be double spaced. Keep the 
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slight changes in the manuscript. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clearing 
House, Fairleigh Dickinson College, Teaneck, NJ. 
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How Best Are the Gifted Lifted? 


By ARNO JEWETT 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


WuiLe READING Thomas Gray's lines in 
. bed the other night, 1 began mulling over 
the problem of unseen and wasted abilities 
and talents today. As chairman of our next 
local P.T.A. program on “Let's Educate 
Our Bright Children, Too,” I had to think 
through the advantages of acceleration, en- 
richment, and ability grouping. But almost 
as soon as the light clicked off, | embarked 
on a troubled dream which took me to 
foreign lands. My first stop was the Savoy 
Hotel in London, on the spot where 
Chaucer is reputed to have written some of 
his Canterbury Tales. Before I could mum- 
ble “Cheerio,”” I found myself in the ma- 
hogany-paneled lounge at the Savoy. And 
whom should I bump into but an old 
friend—a professor, a Gestalt psychologist, 
and a father of children. 

“Nol” he began shouting at me. “I want 
my child to be educated as a whole child, 
I don’t want him accelerated so that he's 
with older pupils who are his equals men- 
tally, but supermen physically. I don’t 
want my son to have to become a bully 
with his brain to compensate for his un- 
developed brawn. And as far as early en- 
trance or advanced standing is concerned, 
I don’t want a few test makers to have a 
chance to influence his educational experi- 
ences. None of these narrow achievement 
or invalid aptitude tests for Jerome. I want 
him to get a broad, up-to-date education, 


unlimited by what a test maker might think 
he should know.” 

“But,” I said, after a sip of tea, “how 
about homogeneous grouping? Our office 
has just published a study which shows that 
half of the high schools over 300 practice 
it.” 

“You mean ability grouping. There's no 
such thing. It's a semantic dream chasing 
a referent. Where can you find two kids 
who are the same—even in America with 
its bobby-soxers and George Gobel collo- 
quialisms. No, I want Jerome to learn how 
other people live—from the split-level sub- 
urbanites to the tenement slum dwellers. 
To be integrated these days, you have to 
be able to get along with all kinds of 
people, including yourself. And Jerome will 
have to do it unless his dream of hunting 
for uranium on Mars comes true. This is a 
democracy. I'm for the whole child in a 
democratic, real-life setting. That's the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

It sounds easy, doesn’t it, when 
someone sounds off on the familiar 
theme, “Our schools have failed to 
make adequate provision for the gifted 
student!” It is so easy to say that, and 
so difficult to answer the ea 
“how?” In yo Oy his characters 
around this “how?” the author pits 
viewpoint against viewpoint in ideo- 
logical skirmish. He is specialist for 
language arts, United States Office of 
Education, and senior editor of a new 
set of reading anthologies for grades 7 
through 9. 
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trouble with some of these British gram- 
mar schools. Say, have you visited these 
public schools that have tuition fees as high 
as ——?” 

Quicker than a jet-propelled flash I was 
in the Club Quarante-Cing, off the 
Champs-Elysées in Paris. Across the white- 
linened table with its flickering candle- 
lights I was surprised to see a once-famous 
English teacher who was now a harassed 
principal of a high school in the shadows 
of a great university. 

“Of course I believe in homogeneous 
grouping,” he was asserting. “Look at our 
problems today. Holding power is up—al- 
most 55 per cent of our youth are finish- 
ing high school, instead of the 29 per cent 
who were graduated in 1930. We have 
social promotion and it’s here to stay. Look 
at the wide range of individual differences 
a high-school teacher must cope with. How 
would you like to teach Shakespeare to an 
adolescent who has trouble reading the ads 
on TV? But I want my boy—and confiden- 
tially he has a Stanford-Binet of 147—to 
read Hamlet. Why should we waste tax 
dollars having our rapid learners do end- 
less drills in workbooks and learn to drive 
a car during the school day? Why do pupils 
have to make bus trips to the farm behind 
their subdivision to see that cows give 
homogenized milk and that horses eat hay? 
Even if they live in the heart of a big city, 
they can learn about these things on TV.” 

“But wait a minute,” I said. “What does 
the research say?” 

“Well, your own office just published a 
report showing that 93 per cent of the sen- 
ior high schools enrolling over 300 pupils 
offer a college preparatory curriculum. 
Isn't that a form of ability grouping? But 
even if it isn't, you also found that 62 per- 
cent of the high schools over 1,000 had 
homogeneous grouping. Of course, I admit 
the research is not conclusive. But The 
English Language Arts, Vol. 1, published by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, says something like this. I think I can 
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quote verbatim—you know my photo- 
graphic memory: “Though experiments and 
experiences with homogeneous grouping in 
terms of mental ability and scholastic 
achievement yield conflicting opinions, 
there is favorable evidence that both edu- 
cationally and socially, slow-learning chil- 
dren benefit from being taught with other 
slow-learners. Gifted pupils are challenged 
to do their best when they are grouped with 
other gifted children.’ So there you are!” 
“But,” I added “doesn’t it caution us 
that all pupils should be given ample oppor- 
tunity to mix with one another in the 
student activities? You don’t want your 
boy to become a snob, do you? Won't he 
get along better with all kinds of people— 
won't he develop into a more responsible 
leader—if he studies in the same class with 
the mediocre and the slow student?” 
“When my boy was in mathematics class 
in a heterogeneous group,” said the princi- 
pal, “he sat beside Franky Pogo, who had 
inherited all the mental deficiencies of the 
Kallikak family. When the homework 
papers were returned, my boy got A's; 
Franky's were so full of red checks, you 
couldn't tell what he got. Do you think 
that made my boy feel any more demo- 
cratic toward Franky than if Franky had 
been in a group of his own intellectual 
peers? That year my boy got the same 
drills and exercises that Franky got. Only 
my boy got three times as many as Franky. 
“I want my boy to work at full steam— 
to stretch himself to keep up with others 
who are his intellectual equals. I want him 
to associate with young people who use 
the same kind of language that he hears at 
home. We have enough trouble trying to 
dissuade him from using some of the vul- 
gate English he hears TV comedians use. 
“He learns how to get along with slower 
students when he plays ball and goes camp- 
ing. But in the classroom I want him to 
profit by intellectual study. I can teach him 
to drive a car and cast for trout. That way 
I can see a little more of him and he can 
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find out that his father knows a few things 
too. Say, have you visited these French 
lycées where they admit only those pupils 
who can pass a rigorous subject mat- 
ter... .?” 

With a swish and a swoop I found my- 
self under crystal chandeliers in the lobby 
of the Bristol Hotel in Vienna. At a round 
table next to me were the president of a 
small ivy-mantled college and the principal 
of a junior high school in the Bronx. 

“Of course we believe in accelerating the 
rapid learner,” the principal was saying. “If 
our beginning seventh graders have a read- 
ing grade lev. of 8.5, and an LQ. of 10, 
or a chronological age of 11, and are phys- 
ically fit and emotionally stable, they may 
be admitted to our special progress classes. 
In these classes the pupils cover the regular 
three-year course in two years.” 

“Isn't there danger of maladjustment 
when these whiz kids get to senior high 
school and college?” I asked. “And isn't 
this a rare administrative device? In 1953, 
the Michigan Curriculum Planning Com- 
mittee found that only 1 per cent of a 
sample of high schools had accelerated pro- 
grams. Recently our office found that only 
4 per cent of the high schools over 300 
practiced acceleration. Is there any re- 
search to support your program?” 

At this point the college president 
dropped his empty coffee cup and began a 
speech. “Decidedly, we have support of 
carefully conducted research. Studies by 
Learned, Wood, and Terman indicate that 
younger students entering college at six- 
teen or seventeen are most likely (1) to be 
graduated, (2) to have the best records, (3) 
to win the most honors, and (4) to present 
the fewest disciplinary problems. Studies re- 
ported by Pressey after World War II 
showed that accelerated senior-high-school 
students (1) achieved superior scholarship 
and (2) had good to excellent social adjust- 
ment. Terman found that there was not 
much difference in the social adjustment of 
gifted accelerated and matched unacceler- 
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ated students. That is one reason twelve col- 
leges and various selected high schools were 
willing to embark on the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Stand- 
ing. We expect that bright students will 
advance farther than they do now in ob- 
taining a liberal education. The high 
schools are offering college-type courses 
which students would normally take the 
first year of college. Students who complete 
these courses and who pass an examination 
and meet other achievement requirements 
may become eligible for advanced credit. So 
far the results seem to be satisfactory for a 
majority of the accelerated students.” 

“But why the big rush?” I asked. “Why 
not give these rapid learners a chance to 
enjoy life—to play games and mature nor- 
mally? They have problems enough as chil- 
dren. Haven't you read about Herbert, the 
bunny?” 

“The hunny's a genius!” his relatives said, 
“Why can't his formal learning be sped?” 


They didn't know how unwise this would be— 
A child needs to grow to be gay and carefree. 


Exploited so much for competitive gains 
Herbert sometimes wished he had no brains; 
He was pushed and pressured beyond his years 
And he never had time to play with his peers.* 


“Well,” said the president, “I don't think 
we have classroom pressure on many Her- 
berts in America. Of course, we need to be 
sure that gifted students are physically, 
socially, and emotionally mature before 
they are accelerated. One year of accelera- 
tion is usually enough. Each case must be 
decided on its own merits. Also, we are 
trying acceleration because we think there 
is some unnecessary duplication in the cur- 
riculum of the senior year of high school 
and the first year of college. Also we think 
that a year saved in the elementary or high 
school may lead to an additional year of 
graduate study for the superior students. 


* Ethel Nicola and Diane Witte, “The Rabbit 
with a High A ug York: Bureau of Publica. 
tions, T ers 


PP. $18. 


lege, Columbia University, 1955), 
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In one sense, we are enriching a pupil's 
education. Today, America needs special- 
ists of all kinds. Our program should be 
of value not only to the student but also 
to society.” 

Trying to start an argument, I turned to 
the junior-high-school principal. “Do you 
agree with the president?” I asked. 

“In general, I do,” the principal said. 
“Look at my own  fourteen-year-old 
daughter. Just between you and me, she has 
an LQ. of 152.2. Of course, she would 
really rank higher if the test were valid. It 
doesn’t measure adequately at the topmost 
range. My daughter weighs 125, pounds and 
is one of the most popular square dancers 
in her crowd. And read—why Jane reads 
everything from comics to classics. She 
reads at least five books a month. A year 
ago last Christmas her grandmother gave 
her a set of the ‘Harvard Classics.’ Jane 
went to her core teacher and asked, ‘What 
is the best order to read them in?’ The 
core teacher told Jane to come back in a 
couple of weeks because she was so busy, 
but before that time Jane had worked out 
her own sequence. And lately Jane has 
been reading classic love stories: The Scar- 
let Letter, Vanity Fair, Madame Bovary, 
and Anna Karenina. She's evidently trying 
to learn something about romance and 
woman's part in it. Frankly, I wish she'd 
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read more of the teen-age books that her 
older sister once read—you know novels by 
Janet Lambert, Betty Cavanna, Maureen 
Daly, or even Willa Cather and Jane Aus- 
ten. But her core teacher believes in free 
reading—so Jane goes her own way. Jane 
is getting along fine in her accelerated 
class. She's saving a whole year in junior 
high school. Of course she does have a 
richer learning environment at home than 
some other girls of her age. That makes a 
big difference.” 

Here the president broke in, “And have 
you talked with the graduates of these Ger- 
man gymnasien? Talk about acceleration! 
Why at the age of eighteen they are two 
years ahead of ....” 


At this point a crash and clanging of 
bells jarred me from my dreams. My roll- 
about bed had upset my night table with 
lamp, ash tray, telephone, and books. So 
there I was—in a state of organismic dis- 
organization. And all I could think of was 
a little poem created by James M. Spinning, 
former superintendent of schools in 
Rochester, N.Y.: 


When we have the wheat all sifted 
And we know just who are gifted 
Shall we just accelerate? 

Or segregate? Or mitigate? 

How best are the gifted lifted? 


The frontiers are gone: To families beginning to feel crowded and too big for the house, 
it is not really that the American house is so small; it is more because the myriads of rooms 
are interconnected and the common communication system leaves very few corners com- 
pletely private and serene. We are steadily diminishing the little free areas of breathing 
space that each man needs about him to protect his own private and special identity. 
In such a situation there is an enormous premium upon individual discipline. We talk 
about the rights and privileges of democracy and mention very seldom its duties. The 
duty of individual discipline is implicit in every democratic system. That, I suppose, 
begins with the young and is fostered in the areas of quietness—the home, the church, 
and the school. Unless it is instilled there, the clamorous areas of press, radio and tele- 
vision can do little about it in older people save to intensify the lack of discipline.— 


Exic Sevanei in the Educational Forum. 














The forward look in 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


By 
SAM ADAMS 


“EDUCATION Is LiFe.” In most parts of the 
world, and certainl, in the United States, 
life has become highly scientific. Does it 
necessarily follow that education has be- 
come scientific? The science teacher gets— 
and welcomes—many questions regarding 
each newly announced scientific advance. 
But it does not hold that such develop- 
ments have teaching value only to the sci- 
ence teacher. The recent scientific advances 
present problems and opportunities to sec- 
ondary teachers in many areas. 

By recent developments we mean those 
products or processes which have become 
fairly common since about 1940. Actually, 
no major scientific development can be 
said to have a specific birth date, since such 
things are evolved rather than discovered. 
For instance, the atom bomb dates back 
at least as far as 1905, when Einstein pub- 
lished his theory of relativity. 

Some well-known developments of this 
type are: (1) miracle drugs, with their op- 
posite number, bacteriological warfare; (2) 
jet and rocket propulsion, which represent 
new applications of principles known since 
the time of Sir Isaac Newton; (¢) atoms 
for war and atoms for peace; (4) new and 
spectacularly different types of fabrics; (5) 
more powerful types of gasoline; (6) in the 
immediate future, a man-made satellite or 
moon, which has been given the unimag- 
inative title of “Mouse.” 

One problem is this: As teachers, we 
must share with other agencies the respon- 
sibility of helping students learn to live in 
an ever more complicated world. To illus- 
trate, let us first consider the synthetic 
fabrics. Their development has almost an- 


nihilatec the silk market and has had a 
drastic effect on the cotton market. It was 
a development in pure science, but it has 
had a great deal of impact in the fields 
of economics and sociology and maybe 
even history. (Weren't World War LI para- 
chutes made of nylon?) Again, modern 
technology in pipeline construction has 
brought natural gas to nearly all of our 
population centers. Result; a booming gas 
industry, a depressed coal industry. 
Atomic energy as a means of generating 
power is now a reality, The recent Geneva 
meeting indicates that vast brain power 
from practically every nation of the world is 
now working on means to make this method 
of power generation more efficient. What 
happens when it becomes competitive with 
petroleum products? It is a well-known 
fact that in many areas school systems draw 
a major part of their support directly or 
indirectly from the petroleum industry. 
Not only should we as teachers seek 
ways to help our students face awe-inspir- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

We may not like to admit it but the 
elements of our daily life are being 
changed by our p Brad, indus- 
trial, socioeconomic civilization, Con- 
sequently, answers to many questions 
in science, mathematics, and allied 
fields are different from what they 
once were. The author, who is associ- 
ate professor of science education at 
Louisiana State University, says that 
all teachers must help pupils adjust to 
rapidly changing scientific concepts and 
materials. 
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ing developments with a minimum of fear 
and worry; we should try to help them 
understand how to use these new products. 
Every new scientific deve t seems to 
bring with it a whole new family of things 
to fear. 

For an example, many parental gray 
hairs have resulted from the development 
of more powerful types of gasoline—and 
the cars that can use them. Any teacher in 
any field who passes up an opportunity to 
put in a plug for safe driving is not facing 
up to his full responsibility. And maybe 
we could occasionally offer a suggestion or 
two about the use of that most effective 
instrument for teaching students what they 
should not know, television. 

Yes, the recent scientific developments 
have brought many problems. But there is 
another side of the coin: They have 
brought some real opportunities for good 
teaching. There is a platitude that says: 
The student's mind is not divided into 
compartments for social studies, languages, 
mathematics, and science. It is his school 
day, not his brain, that is compartmental.- 
ized in this way. A boy who is interested 
in science will be just as interested in it 
in history class as he will be in science 
class; boys with historical interests go to 
English or mathematics class. Compart- 
mentalization is convenient, probably even 
necessary, but still it is artificial. Since 
nearly all of our students are interested in 
the new scientific developments, the first 
opportunity—one which is equally avail- 
able to all teachers—is to use these interests 
in teaching. 

It is said that in some English classes 
the topics for themes and reports which 
were used thirty years ago are still in use. 
While some students might find such topics 
to be challenging, many would not. Our 
modern-day space-travel enthusiast, for 
example, might well produce brilliantly if 
permitted to work in his field of interest. 
However, at best he would be dull and 
uninspired with such topics as “My Best 
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Friend” or “My Summer on a Farm”— 
topics which frequently “challenged” 
earlier generations. 

Whenever it is feasible, why shouldn't 
a student be permitted to pursue a major 
interest? After all, wasn't Macbeth crossing 
some subject-matter lines when he got into 
the atom-bomb field by describing life as 
a passing shadow? And where could you 
find a more clinical approach to the cur- 
rent problem of alcoholism than in some 
of the writings of Omar Khayyam? 

In the social studies area are many topics 
with which modern scientific developments 
tie in so closely that even the most dis- 
cerning cannot tell where the science stops 
and the social science starts. For example, 
a scientific development, the atom bomb, 
produced a major change in the field of 
political science, i.e., it ended World War 
Il. But who can say at what point on its 
downward flight it ceased to be an instru- 
ment of science and became an instrument 
of social science? 

Many universities now give courses in 
the history of chemistry. Maybe we should 
occasionally take the opposite approach 
and give some attention to the chemistry 
of history. Perhaps one of our modern 
drugs could have healed Napoleon's seven- 
year itch, to which some historians attrib- 
ute his irritable nature. And maybe a few 
injections of our modern synthetic hor- 
mones could have changed the fanatical 
nature of Adolf Hitler. 

Many teachers in the social studies give 
classtime at regular intervals to a study of 
current events. It is doubtful that such a 
period could go very far without recent 
science work cropping up. And one social 
studies teacher, tired of the criticism that 
many of our youth go unchallenged, re- 
cently asked on a test: “If you had been 
President Truman, would you have or- 
dered the A bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki? Justify your answers.” The 
answers made interesting reading and pre- 
sumably interesting writing. 











Tue Forwarp Loox in Science TEACHING 


The work of the mathematics teacher is 
so closely related to that of the science 
teacher, and the science teacher teaches so 
much that could just as well be called 
mathematics, that it would probably not be 
necessary to point out how current-events 
science fits into the mathematics picture. 

These illustrations should not convey 
the idea that all high-school teachers, re- 
gardless of their fields of specialization, 
should try to teach science. Rather, they 
indicate that the interest most of our stu- 
dents have in recent scientific progress can 
be utilized in an effective way by many 
teachers outside the science field if the 
teachers are alert to the opportunities. 

A nonscience teacher recently dismissed 
this idea in a peremptory manner because, 
said she, “I don’t know any science—don't 
know a thing about it. I wouldn't know 
the answers.” There are at least three er- 
rors in her thinking. First, in science there 
is no final answer. The law of conservation 
of mass stood as inviolate for a matter of 
centuries, but it is no longer literally true. 
The same holds for many other laws of 
science. Any scientist who attempts to es- 
tablish a principle that is ultimate and 
final is simply being unscientific. Second, 
all science teachers—indeed, all scientists— 
freely and frequently say, “I don’t know.” 
Of course, they try to follow up by learning 
the answer, if there is one. This is in con- 
trast to the attitude of the lady mentioned 
a moment ago, who not only proclaimed 
her ignorance but asserted in positive terms 
her intention to remain that way. This 
leads to the third point, viz. that the 
teacher might well learn from the students 
regarding many new developments. A 
classroom is, we hope, a learning situation. 
But does it necessarily follow that only 
the students learn? Isn't it a pretty sterile 
teaching situation if the teacher doesn't 
learn anything? 

Because of the nearly universal interest 
of youngsters in modern science, topics 
from this area are well suited for interde- 
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partmental reports and papers. The merits 
of this plan are well known, despite the 
fact that it is not in widespread usage. For 
example, one young lady prepared an ex- 
cellent paper on miracle fabrics as part 
of her work in chemistry. The typing of the 
report constituted a long-paper project in 
her typing class. Her English teacher and 
her home economics teacher read the re- 
port—and probably all the readers learned 
something from it. A future physician pre- 
pared a chemistry report on antibiotics. 
He, too, used it as a project in typing 
class. The art teacher was consulted in the 
preparation of the illustrations. The paper 
was read by the English teacher and the 
biology teacher. All felt free to offer com- 
ments, so that the student profited a great 
deal more than he would have if the report 
had been read by the chemistry teacher 
only. 

Study of the newer developments fre- 
quently offers a good chance to improve 
school-community relations. The parish 
health officer would probably welcome an 
opportunity to clear up some misconcep- 
tions about Salk vaccine. Somebody needs 
to. Many communities have citizens who, 
during or since World War II, worked at 
one of the atomic installations. They could 
probably give a group some interesting 
information about their experiences at 
Oak Ridge, Hanford, or Los Alamos. In 
some communities there are military 
people, active or retired, who could give a 
class a great deal of information about new 
developments in weapons. The local Civil 
Defense unit can frequently supply excel- 
lent speakers. And, of course, every such 
speaker represents another link in the all- 
important school-and-community relation- 
ship. 

Another opportunity to capitalize on the 
growing interest in the sciences is in the 
teacher's work in counseling and guidance. 
Despite the presence or absence of full-time 
guidance people in a school, most of the 
counseling is still done by classroom 
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teachers. Many of today's high-school 
youngsters plan, as of now, to enter voca- 
tional fields which are closely related to 
modern science. In the interest of national 
defense, we hope that enough of them 
continue in that area. Yet, for counseling, 
they turn to the teacher who is most un- 
derstanding—be he English, social studies, 
science, or mathematics. And isn’t it a 
natural incentive situation to say, “Joe, I 
think you would make an excellent guided- 
missiles man. But don't get so engrossed in 
your future as to lose sight of your present 
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job—to do well in the courses you are 
taking here and now.” 

Scientific progress has been made at a 
fantastic rate, and there is more to come. 
How long the dizzy pace can be main- 
tained we don't claim to know. But we 
do know that we cannot turn back the 
clock, and that we, as a nation, cannot 
relinquish our leadership in the realm of 
scientific progress. There's no place to hide. 
But if we are to live in a jet-propelled, air- 
conditioned, technicolored age, isn't it 
common sense to teach accordingly? 


Now a Satellite 


By Louts Grinsperc 
(Paterson, N.J.) 


Now like a symbol, 
Newly risen, 

That man can escape 
His earthly prison, 

Man now fashions 
A satellite 

And maps the orbit 
Of its flight. 


Intrepid is man 
Who plumbs the seas 
And feels the pulses 
Of galaxies. 
Man explores 
Deep in an ion 
And measures the heat 
In heart of Orion; 


He dares to filch 
The blaze of the sun 
And fearlessly taunts 
Oblivion. 
Audacious is man 
Who dares to trace 
The mystery 
Veining space,— 
Man who scorns 
His lowly bars, 
Whose mind harpoons 
The secrets of stars, 
Of atoms that mate, 
And orbs that revolve. 


Only himself 
He cannot solve! 








ADOLESCENCE IS NORMAL 


By J. R. SHANNON 


Mary SaMuets taught English in Arthur 
High School. She was a capable teacher 
in so far as competence is effected by the 
imparting of information about grammar 
and composition, and the measurement of 
results in the same. But she did not have 
rapport with her pupils. She lacked sym- 
pathy, understanding, and interest. She 
taught English and not adolescents. 


A Discerning Boy 


Miss Samuels had taught long enough 
to have crystallized a number of rigid pro- 
cedures in her art. One of her devices was 
a fixed routine in the handling of pupils’ 
written work. After she had read and 
marked a composition, the pupil was ex- 
pected to correct the errors detected by 
Miss Samuels and return the paper to her. 

Lloyd Paitson had tried hard in an as- 
signed editorial to say something which 
was significant and to say it both effectively 
and correctly. When he got his paper back 
from Miss Samuels, he was somewhat dis- 
heartened to find his teacher's comment: 
Your thinking is typically adolescent! 
Lloyd returned the paper to Miss Samuels 
endorsed with an observation of his own: 
Your reaction is typically adult! 

Why shouldn't the thinking of a typical 
adolescent be “typically adolescent’? Ado- 
lescence is normal, What else could Miss 
Samuels expect? She probably thought the 
same way herself thirty years earlier. Had 
she forgot her own youth? A teacher who 
does not have a vivid memory of her own 
adolescence, especially of her emotions at 
that time, can never hope to be a successful 
high-school teacher. She cannot be fully 
sympathetic and understanding. She can 
master the techniques of teaching proce- 
dures but still fall far short of being a 
satisfactory teacher. With propriety one 


might parody St. Paul on this point: 
Though I teach with the procedures of 
men and of pedagogues, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. 


Adolescents Are Not Funny 


Miss Samuels vented her contempt for 
adolescents by ridiculing them, Her habit- 
ual pattern for showing her superiority 
(there is no such thing as a superiority 
complex; it is just an inferiority complex 
in reverse) was to regard her pupils with 
scorn or disdain. That is a bit old-fash- 
ioned nowadays, and it has become popu- 
lar for many teachers to show their “su- 
periority” by an attitude of lofty amuse- 
ment. “My kiddies are so naive, don't you 
know, that they really make me smile.” 

* Eugene O'Neill fell into this trap in his 
Ah, Wilderness, and Booth Tarkington did 
so in his Seventeen. Lesser writers too 
numerous to mention have aped the same 
theme of poking fun at adolescents. They 
attempt to give condescending adults vi- 
carious experience through plays which 
victimize youth and are meant to be funny. 

Some teachers and other adults are less 
refined but more aggressive in their preda- 
tory practice of regarding adolescents as 
objects of mirth. They go further by teas- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Some wag once remarked, “Adoles- 
cence is so wonderful that it’s a pity 
to waste it on young people.” Heaven 
knows what we'd do without a chance 
_ to talk about our adolescents. Here 
are wisdom and keen comment on the 
normalness of adolescents in the article 
that our well-known contributor from 
Del Mar, Calif., has written. 
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ing them, setting up impractical practical 
jokes on them, and making oP gags 
about boy-girl affairs. 


How Adults Get That Way 


School children at the primary level are 
treated by their teachers and other adults 
with kindness and tenderness. They are 
fondled and called cute, because adults re- 
gard them as helpless. Ten-year-olds are 
treated with unemotional neutrality, be- 
cause they are regarded as harmless. But 
highschool pupils are grouped in the 
enemy class. Why? 

Fear is one of the factors. Emotionally 
insecure adults—teachers and others—are 
afraid that the upcoming adolescents will 
usurp their positions of dominance. Teas- 
ing and ridicule are attempts by adults to 
elevate and make secure their own status 
at the expense and humiliation of youth. 
Envy is the other element. Adults who 
never have been or no longer are sufficient 
in certain areas where adolescents excel, 
rebel against their own incompetence by 
ridiculing and laughing at youth, who pos- 
sess the desired competencies. 

Youth's capacity for love and for attract- 
ing love is number one among the charac- 
teristics which adults envy and resent. 
Middle-aged women who were born short, 
burnt-out men whose libidinous candles no 
longer glow, teachers of both sexes who 
never realized their love dreams—these are 
most resentful toward youth. Frustration 
over their own failures explains the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of many adults toward 
adolescents. 

“Puppy love,” these sour-grape eaters 
call it. But it is not puppy. If these middle- 
aged resenters can remember their own 
adolescence, if they are honest, and if they 
were normal in their own youth, they know 
it is not puppy. Too many happy mar- 
riages growing out of high-school romances 
are extant for anybody to claim that ado- 
lescent love is not genuine. 
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True, adolescents in high school are 
more obviously sex conscious than their 
teachers. That is only natural. Their sex 
natures have been awakened only recently, 
and they have not yet learned how to live 
with the new phenomenon. What they 
need is sympathy and guidance, not ridi- 
cule and humiliation. What if all the blos- 
soming of a growing human were met with 
the same suppression from his elders as his 
blossoming amorousness? He would be 
jeered when he tried to walk, spanked 
when he tried to talk, ridiculed when he 
tried to create things, incarcerated when 
he manifested gregariousness! 

Adults envy adolescents their growing 
strength, their vigor, their endurance, their 
animation, their ambition, their zeal, their 
versatility, their self-confidence, their op- 
timism, their idealism. In short, they envy 
adolescents their youth. In them, they see 
all that they themselves might have been, 
and they rebel at not having a second 
chance. Admittedly adolescents have their 
imperfections. They are awkward, pimply, 
naive, uninformed, too eager to become 
adults, imperfectly adjusted. In short, they 
are immature. These imperfections give 
frustrated adults targets to pounce upon. 


What to Do about It 


Adults must learn to face up to facts. If 
they did not make their own first chances 
count, they should not blame it on the 
next generation. Let adults be great in 
their own right, not by bullying, ridicul- 
ing, sneering at, laughing at, and degrad- 
ing adolescents. If youth are in error, cor- 
rect and guide them. If they are ignorant, 
inform them. If they are uncouth, counsel 
them. If they are awkward, coach them. 
Just as adults help young children learn 
to walk and to talk, let them help adoles- 
cents mature gracefully and happily. 

And above all, let adults set good exam- 
ples of well-rounded personal and social 
adjustment. 








What Mary and Johnny Are Doing 
at Washington Funior High School 


By 
ORRIS E. BARTHOLOMEW 


Ir was Friday morning, the passing bell 
had rung, and my students were filing into 
the classroom. Some of them went straight 
to their tables, others were chatting cheer- 
fully together about those little things that 
mean so much to young adolescents. I had 
just finished reading a report that compared 
our old junior-high-school program with 
the new program just begun two years ago. 

As I sat waiting for the second bell to 
ring, signaling the beginning of the period, 
I studied one face after another. Mary's 
smiling face caught my eye. She was talking 
to three other teenagers about a project 
they were working on in science. They 
were trying their hand at forecasting the 
weather and had done a fairly accurate 
job. Seven short weeks ago she had come 
into our class as a new student. Most of the 
class had been together for a year or more 
and were old friends, but Mary was new. 

Because of the emphasis we place upon 
them, the get-acquainted activities of the 
first week of school are usually all that are 
needed to get a new student well on the 
way to becoming a part of the group, but 
it wasn’t working in Mary's case. 

On Wednesday of the second week, Mary 
was absent. I asked my students if she was 
ill. No one knew. On Thursday morning 
she came without an excuse, stating that 
she had forgotten to have her mother write 
one, but that she would bring it on Friday. 
Since this wasn’t an unusual occurrence, 
I didn’t think too much about it. After 
lunch, however, when I was taking the 
afternoon attendance, I discovered that she 
was absent again. At first I wondered if she 
had felt ill and had not come back to 
school after lunch. Som- of my students 


reported that they had seen her come back, 
stand around outside for awhile, and then 
leave. Friday morning came and she was 
still absent. 

At this point her home was visited, and 
she was found to be there alone. Her 
mother worked during the day and would 
often go out evenings. She had been di- 
vorced twice and was waiting for the time 
limit to expire so she could marry again. 
We found that Mary had been in thirteen 
schools in the preceding seven years. Wash- 
ington Junior High School was the third 
school she had attended in the past year. 

On the following Monday our counselor 
sat down with Mary in hopes of finding out 
why she was staying out of school. It was 
discovered that she was loaded down with 
a host of worries and fears. Some of them 
were real, but most of them were imagi- 
nary. She worried most about her mother 
who was needing surgery, and about not 
being able to keep up with her classmates. 

Although she is an attractive girl of 
average ability, her poor health habits and 
untidy appearance on some occasions had 
greatly hindered her progress in making 
friends. Her reason for not attending 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Racine (Wis.) public school sys- 
tem has been studying its junior-high- 
school {Pens for three years. The 
junior hool committee has > 
lished rate bulletins, one eac 
1953, 1954, and 1955. This article tells 
how junior-high programs now are in 
closer touch with Racine youth. The 
author is on the faculty of the Wash- 
ington Junior High School. 
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school Thursday afternoon was that some- 
thing had happened at the last meeting of 
her music class that had caused her a great 
deal of embarrassment. She said she would 
rather stay home than face her teacher and 
her classmates. After the conference, Mary 
and her counselor went to see each of her 
teachers and talked over her problems with 
them. 

Mary's home situation hasn't changed 
much and she hasn't overcome all of her 
problems, but because she was treated with 
kindness and understanding she has found 
some measure of security and happiness in 
school, She hasn't missed a day for some 
time. Because her progress is constantly 
being followed by her unified-period 
teacher, chances are she will continue to 
improve. 

I doubt if things would have turned out 
this way under a traditional junior-high- 
school program. She would have had a dif- 
ferent teacher every period and would 
probably have been a seat number in a cer- 
tain row, one of the 180 students that the 
teacher met each day. Without individual 
attention and encouragement, it is not difh- 
cult to imagine what the outcome might 
have been. 

Then there's Johnny. Last week I talked 
with him about his school program. He's 
in the eighth grade now. His teachers say 
that he is doing a good job in his school- 
work and is a fine citizen. Johnny started 
Washington Junior a year ago. He was 
rather small for his age, his “biggest prob- 
lem” he would often say. 

Johnny is a nice-looking, pleasant boy. 
His records indicated that his intelligence 
was better than average, yet there was little 
indication of it in class. He became pro- 
gressively worse. I had brief meetings with 
him from time to time and he promised to 
try to do a better job. The thing that 
bothered me most was that he always 
seemed so sincere in his promises. For some 
reason, unknown to me at the time, he 
never kept them. His assignments were 
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turned in only partially completed. He 
wasted his studytime drawing pictures or 
staring out of the window. I was becoming 
convinced that he was just plain lazy and 
irresponsible and I determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

I had sent two conference requests to 
Johnny's home, giving alternate times and 
dates that I would like to have the parents 
come to school. I didn’t get any response 
on either occasion. However, one evening, 
shortly after I had sent the second confer- 
ence request, I was able to reach his mother 
by telephone. I discovered that she worked 
days and his father worked nights so they 
would be unable to come to school. During 
the phone conversation I found out why 
Johnny acted as he did. He had had a 
severe case of scarlet fever the year before 
and it had left him with only 40 per cent 
hearing in both ears. It had gone un- 
noticed because he could hear fairly well if 
you were standing near him. 

When he first came into the classroom, 
he had taken a seat near a friend who chose 
to sit near the back of the room. When I 
asked him why he hadn't told me about his 
hearing problem, he said he just never 
thought about it. With the aid of a socio- 
gram I was able to place him in a front 
seat and still put him among friends. Be- 
fore long he showed tremendous improve- 
ment. When I passed the information 
about his hearing difficulty along to his 
other teachers, many of them expressed as 
much surprise as I had. In most instances 
his hearing caused the problems he was 
experiencing in other classes. Thanks to 
our unified-period program, the difficulty 
was discovered in time. It might have gone 
unnoticed much longer under a traditional 
junior-high-school program. 

Probably the most unique aspect of the 
unified-period program is that certain 
teachers are assigned the responsibility of 
getting to know and understand seventh 
and eighth graders as individual personali- 
ties. The unified-period teacher works with 
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the same group of students for two periods 
each day, one two-period group in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. Instead 
of having approximately 180 students, he 
now has seventy. With additional time for 
individual counseling, a teacher can be- 
come better acquainted not only with the 
child but with his family and social back- 
ground as well. This has greatly increased 
his effectiveness both as a teacher and as a 
counselor. Seventh- and eighth-grade stu- 
dents still have individual teachers and 
single periods for all courses except social 
studies and English. 
Traditional Program 
Teacher A. Social Studies 
Teacher B. English 
Teacher C. Science 
Teacher D. Mathematics 
Teacher E. Music 
Teacher F. Art 
Teacher G. Industrial Arts 
Teacher H. Physical Education 
Teacher I. Home Economics 
Unified-Period Program 

Teacher A. Social Studies and English 
Teacher B. Science 
Teacher C. Mathematics 
Teacher D. Music 
Teacher E. Art 
Teacher F. Industrial Arts 
Teacher G. Physical Education 
Teacher H. Homemaking 

Another important aspect of the unified- 
period program is that it aids in the tran- 
sition between the elementary school and 
the junior high school. In most instances 
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seventh graders come to Washington 
Junior from schools where they have been 
attending for a number of years. Coming 
from the security of one teacher and fa- 
miliar surroundings to a totally new ex- 
perience and a number of teachers, poses 
problems they have never had to cope with 
before. The unified period becomes a home 
base where a student can still be given in- 
dividual attention while he is making the 
adjustment to junior-high-school _ life. 
Under the traditional junior-high-school 
program, the absence of this alone often 
puts two strikes on a child before he even 
begins his course of study. 

The traditional single-period teacher has 
a workday of six periods, five periods of 
teaching and one period of preparation. 
The unified-period teacher also has a 
workday of six periods, but teaches only 
four. Two periods each day are used for 
preparation, parent conferences, student 
guidance, and teacher meetings. 

At the same time that the unified-period 
program was being planned, our entire 
junior-high-school curriculum was under- 
going an intensive study. Previously it had 
been little more than a miniature high 
school, with promotional exercises marking 
the completion of the junior-high-school 
training. Students were required to earn a 
certain number of credits as the basis for 
promotion into senior high school. The 
end result was that sixteen, seventeen, and 
even eighteen year olds were often mixed 
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in with twelve and thirteen year olds, be- 
cause of retardation, In the credit system, 
a student had to make up any courses he 
had failed. Thus some students were at- 
tending junior high school in the mornings 
and senior high school in the afternoons. 
In many instances, students seemed to be- 
lieve that getting through junior high 
school was merely a matter of behaving 
one’s self, with little or no concept of the 
learning values of the courses. 

The old home-room program was of 
questionable value because no one knew 
the student well enough to guide him. 
There were special-special classes for math- 
ematics, social studies, and English, These 
existed at all grade levels, but little empha- 
sis was placed upon special courses of study 
to meet the needs of these students, Be- 
cause of the stigma often attached to these 
classes, the morale of the students was very 
low. Dropouts were exceedingly high. 

Today, the promotional exercises no 
longer exist. They have been replaced by a 
recognition assembly to which parents are 
invited, but the program does not include 
a speaker or diplomas. The credit system 
has been dropped in favor of promotion by 
grades. The unified period makes it possi- 
ble for most students, with the exception 
of extremely slow or retarded students, to 
attend classes with their regular age group. 
The unified-period teacher not only has 
more time to give special help to these 
students, but the “unit approach” to the 
subject matter provides greater learning 
opportunities to a wide range of abilities. 
In the unit procedure the subject matter 
and activities are organized around the 
core, or the major learnings, in a way that 
explains and develops understanding of the 
core. 

The emphasis in the seventhgrade 
course of study provides students with 
many exploratory experiences. The eighth- 
grade course of study emphasizes experi- 
mentation and the development of skills, 
as well as further exploratory experiences. 
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The ninth-grade program seeks to provide 
experiences that will assure wiser choices 
of elective courses in high school, and to 
further the aims of vocational guidance in 
the areas of interests, aptitudes, abilities. 

Some of the advantages of the unified 
period are: 

(1) Makes field trips more feasible. 

(2) Permits greater opportunities for use of 


(4) Provides greater opportunities for social 
t. 
(5) Allows more time for the teacher to assume 
guidance responsibilities. 
(6) Encourages pupil-teacher planning and 
evaluation. 
(7) Provides greater opportunities for the “unit 
approach” to the course of study. 
(8) Aids in setting an atmosphere in the class- 
room that encourages group identification, 
thus helping to promote a sense of belong- 
ing and a greater sense of security. 
(9) Provides greater opportunities to discuss 
common problems, educational and personal. 
(10) Provides a greater incentive for student par- 
ticipation in class activities and the sharing 
of responsibilities. 
(11) Provides greater opportunities for develop- 
ment of basic skills. 
(12) Provides increased opportunities to chal- 
lenge the gifted child. 


Previously, parent-school relationship 
was very poor. Parents came to school only 
when the student was in trouble. Today, 
in sharp contrast, the parent-teacher con- 
ferences as well as the open-house and 
other school-sponsored programs evoke 
enthusiasm, co-operation, and excellent at- 
tendance from parents. 

Experience has revealed that children 
and youth do not learn self-discipline 
through moralistic speeches or arbitrary 
punishment, but through practice in con- 
trol. We believe that democracy can be 
understood only as it is experienced and 
lived both in and out of the classroom. We 
believe that students need to share in plan- 
ning their approach to a course of study 
and to evaluate the results of their plan- 


ning. 








SCHOOL 


AWARDS 


Successful System Worked Out 
at John Marshall High School 


By LEON C. FRIEL 


Do you have to be an athlete to wear a 
school letter? Does not a student officer, a 
member of the traffic squad, an editor of 
the school paper also serve his school? Why 
can’t there be an award for excellence in 
scholarship? 

Plagued by these questions, Elmer W. 
Snyder, the principal of John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, N.Y., called to- 
gether a group of junior and senior boys in 
1928 and made some rather radical pro- 
posals. Speaking to boys whose interests 
were highly centered in the area of ath- 
letics, he had the temerity to suggest that 
probably there were some other phases of 
school life entitled to recognition. 

A proposal that departed so drastically 
from deep-seated tradition was, as would 
be expected, not well received by the 
group. Giving a girl a school letter for 
mere distinction in scholastic achievement 
appeared to be utterly ridiculous, while 
the granting of a letter for participation in 
a group of nonathletic activities bordered on 
heresy. 

For over two hours the meeting seethed, 
with the boys protesting and the principal 
parrying every argument with the presen- 
tation of a brand new, vigorous, yet strange 
philosophy of school awards. In spite of the 
definite lack of enthusiasm for the new 
idea, the boys agreed to a trial period of 
one year, safe in the belief that the school 
would return to sanity after the ignoble 
experiment. 

Today, after twenty-seven years, the sys- 
tem is still in effect and it is difhcult to find 
a student who would want to return to the 
traditional method of granting awards. 


The John Marshall awards system has 
been studied by groups of pupils and teach- 
ers from other schools and information is 
constantly being requested from school 
systems that have heard of the plan. Re- 
cently I was asked to explain the workings 
of the plan to a faculty committee at a 
near-by school, as a result of which the 
suggestion was made that the story ought 
to be written up so that schools contem- 
plating the revision of their present system 
might have an opportunity to study the 
John Marshall plan. 

At John Marshall High School, school 
life is divided into three main areas: schol- 
arship, athletics, and activities. For the 
purposes of awards, these three areas are 
considered to be of equal importance, and 
pupils may accumulate points in each field 
toward the winning of minor and major 
letters. In each field 225 points are re- 
quired for a minor letter, 350 points for a 
major letter. 

Scholarship 


In scholarship a pupil may build up 
points by virtue of attaining honor-roll or 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

To award or not to award; and if to 
award, to award to whom? Junior. and 
senior-high-school faculties have been 
wrestling with these same issues for a 
long time. 

The author, vice-principal of the 
John Marshall High School in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., describes the awards system 
that his school has used for twenty- 
seven years. 
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honorable-mention distinction. A pupil's 
report card is translated into a numerical 
rating somewhere between 4 and o (A = 4, 
B= 3,C=2, D=1, E= 0). Pupils whose 
rating is 3.3 or higher qualify for the 
honor roll, while a rating of 2.6 to 3.29 
puts a pupil on the honorable-mention list. 

Under the present system of rating five 
report cards a year, 30 points are awarded 
for honor roll and 20 points for honorable 
mention. When a pupil earns a total of 225 
points in scholarship, he wins a minor 
award, a four-inch felt monogrammed 
school letter. When he earns 350 points in 
scholarship, he wins a major award, a six- 
inch chenille monogrammed school letter. 


Athletics 


In athletics the traditional method of 
awarding letters to pupils who have 
“made” a team has been abandoned and 
athletic points are accumulated by partici- 
pation in varsity, reserve, and intramural 
sports. The girls have the same oppor- 
tunity as the boys to win athletic awards, 
as an extensive program of intramural 
sports for girls is in effect. The number of 
points required for awards is the same as 
in scholarship: 225 points for a minor let- 
ter, 350 points for a major letter. Block 
M's of corresponding size and material are 
awarded. 

Here is a partial list of the scale used for 
athletic awards: Boys’ Athletics: major 
sport, first team, 75, credits per season; major 
sport, reserve team, 45; minor sport, $5; 
head manager, same number of credits as 
team member; assistant manager, 10-50. 
Girls’ Athletics: badminton, 15; baseball, 
15; basketball, 15; bowling, 15; dancing, 
15; swimming, 15; volleyball, 15; Red Cross 
lifesaving certificate, 20; and cheerleader, 
10-75 per year. 

Activities 

In this category there is a variety of ways 
in which pupils may earn credits. The 
requirements for letters are the same as in 
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the other two areas and the purpose here is 
to reward pupils who render service to the 
school. An Old English four-inch felt M is 
given when a pupil has 225, points and a 
six-inch chenille M for 350 points. 

The student handbook lists over seventy 
different services that a pupil may render 
in this area. A few examples, with the 
credits per year for them, are as follows: 
President, students’ association, 150; officers 
of music organizations, 10-35; home-room 
report-card rating clerk, 15; home-room 
banking clerk, 10; office messengers, 5-30; 
traffic patrol, 75; editor-in-chief of the year- 
book, 100; committee membership, 5-20. 

In addition the school grants a school 
award to any pupil who has qualified in all 
three fields by winning either two major 
letters and a minor or three major letters. 
This award is a pin with school insigne 
and is won each year by ten to fifteen 
seniors and occasionally by a junior. 

The awards are given out at an awards 
assembly on the last regular school day. 

The responsibility for the assignment of 
points is that of the sponsor of the activity. 
These reports are sent to the school office 
to be reviewed for approval by the vice- 
principal. After approval, the credits which 
a student has earned are recorded on the 
individual participation cards by one of 
the office secretaries. These participation 
cards become items of great interest to the 
pupils, who are constantly coming to the 
office to check on the number of credits 
earned. 

Is the system working? During the 
last ten years the administration of the 
school has not had one request for a return 
to the traditional system of recognizing 
only athletic achievement. 

Does it encourage students to take part 
in extracurricular activities? At John Mar- 
shall High School, where the enrollment is 
about 1,400, a study of the participation 
cards reveals that during the school year 
1954-55, over 400 boys and over goo girls 
engaged in an activity other than athletics. 
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The Educational Policies Commission 


@ The means by which research data and experience come together for translation 
into policy are crucial as far as educational progress is concerned. Too frequently research 
data and the full breadth of experience which is pertinent to issues facing an educational 
leader are inadequately utilized; too frequently, under the rush of practical pressures, 
policy decisions are made without adequate recognition of pertinent data. 


@It was to help meet the need for formulation of policy on the basis of fullest con- 
sideration of data that the Educational Policies Commission was created in 1935. The 
commission was not conceived as a research agency. Neither was it established as a part 
of the administrative machinery of its supporting organizations—the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School Administrators. The commission was 
charged with the tasks of identifying key issues on which policy recommendations were 
needed, studying the data bearing on the issues, appraising the data in terms of the broad 
experience of commission members, and producing policy recommendations addressed 
to all segments of American education. Its recommendations were to carry no authority 
other than their own logic and informed common sense. 


@ Beginning its work in the depths of the depression of the 1930's, the commission issued 
a series of statements on the basic values of the American educational system. Combined 
under the title, Policies for Education in American Democracy, these statements are still 
in print and widely used in the education of teachers. A volume on Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, issued in 1940, pioneered in the field of civic education. During the 
troubled decade of the 1940's the commission was concerned with adjusting education to 
war demands and the possibilities of the postwar years. After the war, programs for sec- 
ondary education (Education for All American Youth) and for elementary education 
(Education for All American Children) were produced. In 1950 a brochure on Education 
of the Gifted came from the commission which by 1955, had to be reprinted in response 
to general demand. One of the most influential of the commission's publications has been 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, produced in 1951. Recent pronounce- 
ments include Strengthening Community Life: Schools Can Help (1954), School Athletics: 
Problems and Policies (1954), and Public Education and the Future of America (1955). 


@ The commission's present program is focused on three studies, which are scheduled 
for publication in 1956-1957. The first will deal with man power and education; in it the 
commission will summarize the findings of specialists as to the man-power needs and re- 
sources of the United States today and then trace major implications for education of the 
situation which exists. A second study will explore certain of the issues about higher 
education and its role in American society on which the American people must take a 
position. The study deals with some of the problems faced by colleges in meeting the needs 
of “the coming avalanche of students.” A third study, designed as the commission's ob- 
servance of the centenary of the N.E.A. in 1957, will deal with the role of voluntary or- 
ganizations in American education and the policies most appropriate for professional 
educational organizations. 
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@ The commission is composed of twenty members. The presidents and executive 
secretaries of the two sponsoring organizations (N.E.A. and A.A.S.A.) hold four of the 
commission seats. Representatives named by the N.E.A. departments of classroom teach- 
ers, elementary school principals, secondary-school principals, and higher education oc- 
cupy four additional commission places. The twelve other members are named jointly 
by the executive committees of the N.E.A. and A.A.S.A. Terms of membership are for 
four years. Among the members active in commission enterprises during its first twenty 
years were James Bryant Conant, George S. Counts, Dwight D. Eisenhower, L. D. Haskew, 
Henry H. Hill, William Jansen, Edwin A. Lee, Alexander J. Stoddard, George D. Strayer, 
and Pearl A, Wanamaker. 


@The present chairman of the commission is Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana 
University; its vice-chairman is Kenneth Oberholtzer, superintendent of schools in Denver; 
these two, with William G. Carr of the N.E.A., Worth McClure of the A.A.S.A., and 
Margaret Schowengerdt, teacher of English in Webster Groves, Mo., constitute the steer- 
ing committee.* The commission has a small secretariat, with headquarters in the N.E.A. 
Building in Washington. 


@ The commission itself is a deliberative body. It meets for three or four days of inten- 
sive work each spring and autumn. Committees of its members, working on specific studies, 
meet more frequently. While staff members and many outside consultants aid in drafting 
its reports, the commission itself ponders every report line by line. The full insight and 
experience of every commission member are brought to bear on every report which the 
commission publishes. 


@ The E.P.C. works in close co-operation with other educational organizations, regularly 
consults with educators throughout the country in preparing its reports, and is assisted 
by a special group of goo advisers representative of the educational profession at all levels 
and from all areas of the nation. 


@ The commission is typically American in its composition, and in the role it plays in 
American education, It is national in scope; it is created and supported by voluntary pro- 
fessional organizations; its recommendations have no authority except their merit. It has 
freedom to study matters that seem to it particularly important, freedom to make such 
recommendations as the “facts of the case” seem to warrant, and responsibility for making 
its statements as wise and practical and penetrating as they can possibly be made. 

Howarp E, WiLson 
Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


* Other commission members are O. C. Aderhold, president, University of Georgia; L. Frazer Banks, 
su tendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala.; John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, Mo.; 
Lester Buford, su tendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, Ill., and president, National Education Associa- 
tion; Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, United Nations; Sarah C. Caldwell, teacher, Roswell Kent Junior 
High School, Akron, Ohio; Virgil M. Hancher, t, University of lowa; James R. Killian, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Lillian Larson, teacher, Grand Junction Junior-Senior H 
School, Grand Junction, Colo.; Franc L. McCluer, president, Lindenwood College; Ralph W. McDonald, 
president, Bowling Green State University; Paul J: Misner, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, Ill., and 
— American Association of Administrators; Eva M. Ott, principal, Daniel Webster School, 
land, Calif; Paul D, West, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga.; Eugene Youngert, principal, Oak 
Park and River Forest High School, Oak Park, Ill. 

















Involvement in 


Curriculum Improvement 


By 
MARGARET M. STUCKEY 


WHO PARTICIPATES in programs of cur- 
riculum change? What are the various 
levels of involvement as perceived by the 
participants? Is participation voluntary, 
mandatory, or somewhere between these 
two extremes? How do school people— 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, spe- 
cialists—feel about their involvement? How 
do they perceive it? Do they really know 
whether it is voluntary or not? 

After a curriculum improvement pro- 
gram had been operating for two years in 
the junior high schools in Passaic, N.J., an 
attempt was made to learn what were the 
different levels of involvement among the 
total junior-high-school personnel as they 
perceived it. Concrete information was 
sought about the activities undertaken, but 
there was also a desire to learn how the 
junior-high-school personnel viewed the 
curriculum study, whether they felt them- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Why be concerned about the in- 
volvement of staff members in curric- 
ulum improvement? Can't an expert 
do the job as well? No. Is it a clever 
way to get the work done? No. Is it to 
spread the work? Not primarily. Its 
purpose is to develop common goals 
through teamwork, to implement the 
goals into action within the classroom, 
and then to find out whether class- 
room practices achieve the stated goals. 
Involvement is not a gimmick; it re- 
flects a ay This is the back- 
ground for Miss Stuckey’s article. She 
is director of junior-high-school in- 
struction in Passaic, N.J. 
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selves to be contributors, why they got into 
the act, and how they felt about it. 

A questionnaire was sent to all persons 
connected with junior-high-school educa- 
tion—teachers, school principals and vice- 
principals, directors and supervisors in the 
various departments. These were to be 
answered anonymously but a place was 
provided for checking the area of responsi- 
bility and the subject taught, Of a possible 
105 completed questionnaires, g2 were re- 
ceived. Replies came from 38 teachers of aca- 
demic subjects (social studies, English, sci- 
ence, arithmetic), 5 specialists in guidance 
and speech correction, 11 teachers of physi- 
cal education, 16 teachers of home econom- 
ics and industrial arts, 9 teachers of fine arts 
and music, 6 school administrators, 1 su- 
perintendent of schools, 1 assistant superin- 
tendent, and 5 directors or supervisors. The 
questionnaire was sent out by the director 
of junior-high-school instruction (academic 
areas), who was the director of the curricu- 
lum study. She did not fill out a question- 
naire and her membership on committees, 
her attendance at meetings, and so on, are 
not included in the tally. Obviously she 
was deeply involved in all the activities of 
the study. 

Question I asked: “How are you in- 
volved in the junior-high-school curricu- 
lum study?” 

Three general meetings had been held 
for all junior-high-school personnel. Since 
schools had been dismissed early for these 
meetings, it can be assumed that, allowing 
for normal faculty absences, turnover of 
personnel, and so on, attendance would 
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approach 100 per cent. The meetings were 
identified for the rx «po. “ents by listing the 
place, the purpose, «4 (ie speakers. 

At the first meeting, held at Memorial 
Junior High School, the curriculum study 
was launched and a request made for each 
of the four schools having junior-high- 
school grades to select members for a cen- 
tral committee. At the second meeting, held 
at Jefferson Junior High School, all junior- 
high-school personnel had an opportunity 
to list, in buzz groups, the curriculum 
needs of junior-high-school youth. (Cider 
and donuts were served before the meet- 
ing.) At a third meeting, requested by 
teachers, the scope and purposes of junior- 
high-school education were defined by a 
professor from a near-by university and 
programs of curriculum change were de- 
scribed by a professor from another uni- 
versity. The two speakers were questioned 
by a panel. 

Seventy-one respondents to this first sec- 
tion of the question indicated attendance 
at the first meeting, 8g at the second, and 
81 at the third. The initial meeting was, of 
course, the most remote in time and seems 
to have left least impression on those who 
attended. 

Sections B, C, and D of the first question 
asked about membership and service on 
committees, Sixty-two persons stated that 
they were serving on one or more of the 
committees, while 18 were acting as chair- 
men, assistant chairmen, or secretaries of 
committees. Principals, vice-principals, and 
directors were members of committees, but 
all leaders and secretaries were teachers. 

Sections E and F were designed to evalu- 
ate the techniques of communication 
being used in the study. The two annual 
progress reports had been read by 86 of the 
g2 respondents, and 87 said they had an- 
swered the questionnaires which asked what 
steps should be taken in the study and 
which should receive prior attention. 

Sections G and H asked how many had 
participated in the program of visits to 
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other school systems and whether these 
visits had been discussed with colleagues 
who had not gone visiting. (The oppor- 
tunity to visit had been open to all who 
wished to do so even though it was very 
dificult to obtain substitutes to cover 
classes during the teachers’ absences.) Of 
the g2 respondents, 40 said they had visited, 
and named the communities. All had talked 
about their visits with their colleagues. 

The next section of Question I at- 
tempted to learn how many teachers had 
felt themselves to be stimulated by the 
study and what professicnal activities had 
resulted from that stimulation. The replies 
follow: 44 were stimulated by the study to 
examine and change some of their classroom 
or administrative procedures; 36 to obtain 
and use new materials of instruction; 28 to 
develop new resource units or guides; 63 to 
engage in thought and discussion about 
educational principles and practices; and 
12 to take a course. 

The levels of participation indicated 
by these replies varied considerably, as 
they should. It is most gratifying to feel 
that the study fostered an alert attitude 
and personal initiative of various kinds 
and that the teachers perceived the study to 
be the stimulus for these activities. 

On the negative side, 26 persons did not 
feel themselves to be actively participating 
in the study but did feel that the communi- 
cations received had kept them aware that 
the study was in progress. Mere awareness 
may indicate a very low level of involve- 
ment, but at least the teachers knew that 
their co-workers were engaged in a program 
of curriculum change. Some of these 26 are 
in special nonacademic areas where no 
program of curriculum improvement has 
been undertaken. A few are teachers who 
are about ready to retire and hence did 
not value sufficiently the contribution they 
could make to the ongoing program or 
who because of poor health could not as- 
sume the added burdens of curriculum 
study, evaluation, and change. 

















Question II asked: “How deeply do you 
feel yourself to be involved in the study?” 
Four degrees of involvement were indi- 
cated and marked as follows: 28 deeply 
(much participation); 40 moderately (some 
participation); 21 very little (informed but 
inactive); and g not at all (I don’t know 
what is going on). Of these last three, two 
were newcomers to the junior high school 
or to the school system and one was the 
director of a department which had not 
undertaken a planned program of curricu- 
lum evaluation. 

Question III asked: “Why did you be- 
come involved in the study?” The intent 
here was to give respectability to many 
kinds of reasons. Since the total number of 
replies was 125, it can be deduced that the 
item, “I wanted to take part,” checked by 
4% persons, overlapped some of the other 
reasons. Eliminating this answer, we would 
still have 82 replies expressed in the fol- 
lowing ways: 27—"Because of my position I 
automatically became a part of the study”; 
7—"I was selected by the teachers in my 
school”; 16—“I was appointed by my prin- 
cipal”; 10—“I took part in the planning and 
initiation of the study”; 6—“I climbed on 
the band wagon”; 13—“I am not involved 
because I am too busy with other activities” 
(these were mainly teachers of physical edu- 
cation, busy with extracurricular activi- 
ties); and g “I am not involved because the 
study does not concern my department or 
area of responsibility.” 

Certain facts can be stated from an ex- 
amination of the replies. 

(1) Only three respondents felt them- 
selves to be outside the study. 

(2) About 28 per cent considered them- 
selves to be involved only to the extent of 
being aware and informed through com- 
munications. 

(3) About go per cent of those replying 
had attended at least two of the general 
meetings—the one devoted to an identifi- 
cation of needs and the one they them- 
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selves had asked for, at which programs of 
curriculum change and purposes of junior- 
high-school education had been presented. 

(4) About 67 per cent were active on 
committees and 2g per cent of these were 
serving as chairmen, assistant chairmen, or 
secretaries of committees. 

In addition to the facts derived from 
studying the replies to the questionnaire, 
certain observations and generalizations can 
be made: 

(1) Participation in this project (and 
probably in most programs of curriculum 
study) is neither wholly voluntary nor 
wholly mandatory. 

(2) Even “voluntary” participants be- 
come involved for a number of different 
and respectable reasons. 

(3) Some persons because of their posi- 
tions, their enthusiasms, their sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility, and so on, become 
more deeply involved than others, 

(4) There are good reasons why some 
people do not—and should not--participate 
beyond the level of awareness, interest, and 
keeping informed. 

(5) No program should expect to in- 
volve all members of a faculty. 

(6) A program of curriculum evaluation 
and change should include a variety of ac- 
tivities which have an appeal to different 
persons (general meetings, widespread and 
frequent communications through progress 
reports, postmeeting reaction forms, iden- 
tification of needs, assignment of priorities 
to various activities, visitation, task-force 
committees, study committees, waysand 
means or clearinghouse committees, and 
any other activities that fit the particular 
situation.) 

(7) A program of curriculum study 
which reaches two-thirds (67 per cent) of 
the teachers to the extent that they become 
actively involved in committeework, and 
keeps another 28 per cent informed 
though inactive has done rather well in 
reaching its people. 














OUR GUILTY TEACHERS 





By GLEN R. RASMUSSEN 


THe cHarce: Most teachers are guilty of 
setting unrealistic goals for their own per- 
formance. 

Te verpicr: Guilty. 

A teacher recently came to me with a 
problem. She had a student who was al- 
most completely apathetic. Jane day- 
dreamed most of the time. She was very 
docile and obeyed, robotlike, any direct 
suggestion. When the teacher attempted to 
attract her interest, Jane tried to pay at- 
tention but often daydreamed while the 
teacher was talking to her. The teacher had 
tried to interest her in the academic sub- 
jects and in art, music, dancing, handi- 
crafts, and so on, with little success. Jane's 
former teacher had had the same difficul- 
ties and had referred her to a clinic. The 
diagnosis: normal intelligence and deep 
emotional conflicts. Jane's parents felt that 
she was perfectly all right and would 
neither send her to the clinic nor visit 
school. 

When this teacher was through briefing 
me on the situation, I asked her how she 
intended to handle it. She said that was 
what she wanted me to tell her. When I 
suggested that perhaps she had no more 
responsibility in the matter, she was 
shocked. None of the others she had talked 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

An alternate choice for this article 
might be “Teachers Are Trying to Do 
Too Much.” They cannot play the role 
of Atlas, who carried two continents 
on his shoulders. They must confine 
their work mainly to manageabie tasks. 
This is the theme that the author 
stresses. He is lecturer in the School of 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 
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to about Jane had suggested that this was 
not her problem. The teacher's burden of 
guilt was obviously heavy. Her concern for 
the welfare of one of her charges was com- 
mendable, but her feeling of inadequacy in 
providing a solution for Jane’s problem 
only further hampered her efforts on Jane's 
behalf. 

The following week I suggested to the 
teacher that she go to the clinic that ex- 
amined Jane and talk to the people who 
had handled her case. She did so, and re- 
ported that the psychologist she talked to 
believed that the problem stemmed from 
the home, that the cure would have to be 
worked out there, and that until more 
co-operation was received from Jane's par- 
ents nothing could be done. When the 
teacher asked for some suggestions as to 
how she could work with Jane in the class. 
room the psychologist had one or two ideas, 
but the teacher had already tried them 
without success. The psychologist felt that 
there was nothing more that the teacher 
could do to help Jane. The teacher re- 
ported feeling very much relieved. She now 
saw her relationship to the child in a new 
light. Jane would still be in her classroom 
and could not be ignored, but there was no 
magic key to better mental health and 
therefore the teacher now defined her re- 
sponsibility as “accepting Jane as a worthy 
person and trying to help Jane respect her- 
self and gain respect from others.” These 
goals were much more realistic. No wonder 
the teacher reported feeling very much 
relieved. 

Many teachers feel that they ought to be 
able to handle all individual problems of 
learning and adjustment within the class- 
room. Sometimes, after months of extreme 
difficulty, a teacher will request that a child 

















be removed from his classroom because he 
cannot integrate the child's behavior into 
the classroom as a whole. Usually, such an 
action is accompanied by a feeling of failure 
on the part of the teacher. The children in 
our public schools are almost completely 
unselected. Within the limits of the present 
school situation, no substantial help can be 
given to some of these children no matter 
how well trained or skillful the teacher 
might be. 

Physicians, psychiatrists, and clinical psy- 
chologists are well aware of their practical 
limitations. Very early in their professional 
career they resign themselves to the fact 
that they are not in a position which en- 
ables them to effect a cure in a large per- 
centage of their patients. Physicians often 
must deal with patients who present prob- 
lems the solutions of which lie beyond to- 
day's medical knowledge. Physicians do 
not “reject” these people or their problems. 
They may prescribe a harmless medicinal 
remedy and hope that the great healers, 
“time” and the “wisdom of the body,” will 
accomplish what science cannot. It would 
be foolish for the physician to accept per- 
sonal responsibility for the results of such 
treatment. The classroom teacher often finds 
himself in the same situation as the physi- 
cian. The wisest procedure may be to hope 
that “time” (patience) and the “wisdom of 
the body” (respect for the child’s needs) 
will effect a cure. Here again, it would be 
foolish for the teacher to accept personal 
responsibility for the results of such treat- 
ment. The typica! child guidance clinic 
can give substantial help only to 10 to 15 
per cent of their cases, yet much of the time 
the teachers who referred these cases to the 
clinic had a feeling of guilt because they 
“failed” to help that child. 

We have a feeling of failure when we 
fail to reach our level of aspiration. The 
plain fact of the matter is that in this busi- 
ness of helping children who have emo- 
tional and learning problems, teachers have 
set levels of aspiration which are too high. 
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This must result in feelings of professional 
failure. A level of aspiration is a private 
matter, but it is not determined in a social 
void, Who might influence a teacher in the 
setting of such a level of aspiration? Our 
teacher-training classes probably play a 
very strong role. The problems and case 
histories presented in such classes are usu- 
ally oversimplified for the sake of clarity 
and the solutions are often presented as 
sure fire. Teachers taking graduate courses 
very often come to the instructor and ask 
for solutions to learning and behavior 
problems within their classrooms. Many of 
them believe that on the basis of a thumb- 
nail description of the situation, the in- 
structor will present them with a foolproof 
solution to the problem. In presenting the 
difficulty, they usually apologize for their 
own lack of skill in handling the case. The 
implication is clear: Were I a good teacher 
with an adequate background in psychol- 
ogy, this problem would have disappeared 
long ago. 

Our college classes in psychology and 
education could help prospective teachers to 
set more realistic levels of aspiration if 
diagnosis and therapy were presented as a 
game of chance. The winner in the long 
run is the man who can “figure the odds.” 
Courses which help us to understand 
human behavior cannot give any final 
answers. They do help us to “play the per- 
centages” more intelligently and therefore 
contribute to our efficiency and happiness. 

School administrators are sometimes ac- 
cessories to the crime of unrealistic goal 
setting by teachers. As long as teachers 
believe that they should be able to handle 
successfully the individual problems found 
in a classroom, they are less likely to 
“bother” administrators. In the interests 
of their own limited time, many adminis 
trators therefore encourage such belief on 
the part of the teachers. 

Teacher groups and society as a whole 
encourage the setting of impossible-to- 
achieve levels of aspiration for teachers. In 
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our culture, anything short of perfect suc- 
cess is often condemned. Our politicians, 
administrators, physicians, and teachers 
seldom get the proper chance to profit from 
a mistake by discussing it with others be- 
cause they dare not admit a mistake. 
Teachers, like everyone else, must “play 
the percentages."” When you realize that you 
are playing the percentages and not making 
a “totally right” or “totally wrong” de- 
cision, you accept the possibility of failure 
and realize that sometimes the odds against 
effective individual therapy in the classroom 
are so strong that the teacher might well 
focus her consideration in another direc- 
tion. 

Most teachers have had enough contact 
with psychological theory to realize that 
such theory ought to be made use of in the 
classroom. A sound background in psy- 
chology can be invaluable to a classroom 
teacher. Applying the principles of psy- 
chology to one child in the presence of 
thirty-five others and within the rather firm 
outlines of a formal learning situation is, 
however, a formidable task. In some situa- 
tions it is impossible and this ought to be 
recognized. Recognition of this impossi- 
bility should be viewed as a sign of good 
teaching rather than a teaching failure. 

We have agencies, generally overcrowded 
and understaffed, which are designed to 
provide treatment for children who cannot 
be helped within the classroom. For maxi- 
mum help, children in need of psychiatric 
treatment should be referred to clinics as 
early as possible. Teachers generally are 
reluctant to suggest that a child needs clini- 
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cal help, and even though they feel un- 
comfortable and unhappy in the role of 
therapist they will spend a great deal of 
time and energy working with what quite 
often turns out to be a hopeless case. There 
is, of course, some danger that a teacher 
will regard as hopeless a child who could 
not be helped within the classroom. Most 
teachers are deeply conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities to the children in their care 
and the tendency is to assume too much 
rather than too little responsibility. 

One of the toughest problems facing any 
teacher is to define the limits of his re- 
sponsibility to the individual student and 
to the group within the classroom. No 
one can do this for him—it is a matter for 
soul searching and individual judgment. 
Some of our formal groups which influence 
the teacher in setting levels of aspiration 
can provide major assistance. Counselors, 
P.T.A. groups, administrators, faculty 
groups, textbooks, teacher training classes 
in philosophy, psychology, and directed 
teaching, and a working contract with com- 
munity child agencies can help the indi- 
vidual teacher define his responsibilities 
within the classroom more realistically. 
Many teachers are aware of the fact that 
frustration reduces effectiveness. They may 
not realize that unrealistically high levels 
of aspiration regarding their own class- 
room performance can result in frustration, 
guilt, and worsened performance. 

Yes, most teachers are guilty—guilty of 
unrealistic goal setting in their attempts to 
handle problem cases within the class- 
room. 


Promoting a camera club: “How to Organize and Run a School Camera Club,” by Editors 
of Photography Magazine. 366 Madison Ave., New York City. School Service Department. 


Free of charge. 


The new handbook tells how a club should be organized, administered, and run most 
effectively; what a faculty adviser needs to know, how to plan and get program material, 
how clubs can help the school, and where to go for free resource literature —The Oklahoma 


Teacher. 








HOW MANY IS A TEACHER? 


New Responsibilities Are Continually 
Being Heaped on the Classroom ‘Teacher 


By THOMAS L, LEE 


































Or aut the arithmetic problems schools 
present, here is one that stumps the ex- 
perts: How many is a teacher? Time was 
when the answer was simply one. But not 
so today. 

To the more-than-casual observer, the 
teacher appears to have developed the char- 
acteristics of an errant amoeba. She divides, 
and redivides, and subdivides. And through 
it all she seems to maintain the facility of 
the chameleon in adjusting perfectly to 
each new “person” that she becomes. 
Somewhere down the line, perhaps when 
she first considered teaching as a career, 
this amazing person must have thought 
that being a teacher was quite simple. She 
probably believed that she could specialize 
in her major interest, learn it, and teach it. 
But the strangest things began to happen. 
She found that a teacher was not really 
supposed to teach subjects any more; she 
was supposed to teach children. And not 
only that, she was to teach the “whole” 
child. All of which was fine, except that she 
failed to recall just what she was supposed 
to teach the whole child. 

Then, with college behind her and a 
teaching job at hand, the complications de- 
veloped rapidly. As general comforter and 
listener-to-troubles, she assumed the role of 
mother-away-from-home. And, in order to 
understand each child better, she needed to 
become a sociologist and study his home en- 
vironment. She found that her next role 
was that of psychologist in understanding 
behavior problems. 

The rapid-change act now moved into 
high gear. She found that she needed to be 
a psychiatrist, public-relations expert, and 





social worker. She needed to be a firm ex- 
ponent of democracy, but never to divulge 
her own politics, She was to embody the 
finest in moral and spiritual conduct, yet 
never to indicate her own religion. She 
needed to be enthusiastic, yet reserved; 
vivacious, yet quiet; a fashion plate, yet 
inexpensively dressed; a stern 
narian, yet gentle and ladylike. 

She discovered that she must teach thirty 
or more children, and somehow individ- 
ualize instruction. She must be concerned 
about mental, physical, emotional, and 
socia] needs of her charges. And yet, she 
found that no matter how well she handled 
all these aspects of children, if one of them 
failed to learn to read, the teacher had 
bungled her job. 

Small wonder that in her wakeful hours 
in the night, the teacher has difficulty in 
deciding which of these many persons she 
really is. And, more important, which of 
them she should be if her children are to 
learn. Somewhere, she thinks, she should 
assume the role of teacher—and so help the 
whole child to learn what his parents ex- 
pect him to know. 


discipli 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This article and the previous one 
deal with the same topic: What and 
how many duties can a teacher reason- 
ably be expected to perform? The au- 
thor has served as teacher and admin- 
istrator in elementary and secondary 
schools of Arkansas for twenty years 
and is now director of curriculum and 
instruction in the public schools at 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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GOOD ATTENDANCE 


Students Will 


Develop Responsibility 


When They Are Penalized for Absence 
By STEPHEN J. DROTTER 


IN THE ADMINISTRATION of any school, 
local factors prevail. What may be con- 
sidered apt and effective for one locale may 
be inappropriate for another. Yet, it is 
well to remember that from every situa- 
tion some factors are applicable to virtually 
all. 

Our situation and policy are as follows: 
Our school is the first district high school 
in Maine, comprising six towns; in addi- 
tion we have forty tuition pupils. Students 
travel daily from five to thirty miles one 
way. Conveyance is either by school-owned 
busses, public busses, or taxis. Many of 
these students deserve limitless credit for 
their ambition and desire for improve- 
ment. Yet, due to the distances covered, 
attendance can be a problem. Checking 
on excessive absences is difficult and ex- 
pensive. The word of students and irregu- 
lar notes from parents are the only bases 
for knowledge of the reasons for absence. 
The common sense approach is to place 
the burden on the shoulders of the stu- 
dents themselves. Students who are absent 
excessively lose some credit from their 
grades. 

Another factor considered in our think- 
ing is the development of the habit of good 
attendance. We point out to students that 
a person is of no value to any organization 
if his attendance is spasmodic. Many con- 
cerns spend a great deal of time and money 
in developing personnel for key jobs. Any 
organization is as good as its key personnel. 
All of this training would be to no avail 
if the person concerned cannot be de- 
pended upon for steady attendance. 
Schools can do a great service by impressing 
this factor upon their students. 


The per cent of grade discount is com- 
puted on the basis of number of days ab- 
sent over the number of days in the grad- 
ing period. Our periods are quarterly. Stu- 
dents are given an over-all allowance of up 
to five days for a quarter. From five days 
onward, deductions are taken. The pro- 
cedure works as foliows, using five days 
of absence as an example: Five days is, in 
even figures, 12 per cent of forty-five days. 
If the student makes up the work missed, 
50 per cent is restored, thereby leaving a 
deduction of 6 per cent. We feel it is well 
to stress that the work of school days 
missed is never fully done since explana- 
tions and classroom discussions are lost. 
To get back to the deduction, for this 
grading period the grades for the student 
in our example are worth 94 per cent in- 
stead of 100 per cent, eg., if in English 
he had an average of 80, it would be worth 
only 80 X 94 per cent, or 75. On the report 
card it would be written as 75/80; this is 
for future reference. The procedure is the 
same for each grading period. 

If a student who has lost grade per- 
centage during the first period shows equal 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

A leading manufacturer of electrical 
equipment has this notice posted on 
the plant bulletin boards: “If you can’t 
come regularly on time, don’t come at 
all.” It ts possible for us to acquire a 
habit of being absent. It's not an ad- 
mirable trait. That's what the author 
discusses. He is principal of the Com- 
munity High School at Fort Kent, Me., 
one of this country’s northernmost 
towns. 
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or progressive work and if his absence is 
negligible for the balance of the year, some 
restitution will be made. Five per cent of 
the final average will be added to it. 

The question arises as to the contingency 
of students’ missing four days in a quarter, 
thereby not losing percentage. Students in 
this category will have their over-all ab- 
sence computed on the basis of the total 
number of days in the school year, with 
no possibility of some restitution, except 
the 50 per cent for completion of work 
missed. 

Students who are hospitalized or ill at 
home, and have the fact verified, are ex- 
cused from the policy during their indis- 
position. Any days apart from this period 
are considered. Illness is a part of man's 
retrogression, so when normalcy is restored 
students and employees should realize that 
days have been lost. 
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Since the inception of the policy, stu- 
dents and their parents have grown more 
and more conscious of the meaning of at- 
tendance. Persona! and telephone contacts 
have increased. There are occasions when 
families need assistance from their chil- 
dren, especially if they live on farms and 
if there is parental illness, Weddings and 
funerals likewise have their proper place 
for consideration. 

In all these circumstances, common sense 
should prevail. Obviously each case has 
to be considered on an individual basis, 
The pretender, the shirker, the hooky 
player are the ones who are really penal- 
ized. 

The policy is showing the desired results. 
It is not a panacea, and not intended to 
be. We feel that our students are learning 
more about responsibility, which is adding 
to their over-all education. 


A Positive Approach to Juvenile Delinquency 


We are now skilled enough to be able to detect 
delinquent trends early, and we know that with 
proper co-ordination of services we can make 
enough constructive changes substantially to reduce 
delinquency: provided, there are enough resources 
and leadership. The school is in a key position, and 
guidance or psychological services are essential. But 
in the final analysis the essential factor is the 
nature of the total educational program, the type 
of classroom and other experiences that are pro- 
vided in the school. This is an all-school matter 
in which every teacher, every administrator, and 
every counsellor in collaboration with parents 
and others in the community plan a program along 
constructive lines. We know the main direction such 
a program must take. The evidence suggests that 
the balance of experiences for normal, non-delin- 


quent development must be a predominance of 


success over failure, genuine, not pseudo-success; 
recognition and expression of appreciation for 
achievement by those who are important authority 
figures in the life of the youngster; a home where 
children are accepted, well-cared for; an identifica- 
tion with society, a group larger than himself that 
capitalizes upon his altruism; there needs to be a 
feeling of being wanted and of doing genuinely 
important and worthwhile things, of occupying a 
real place in the community. The line is laid out. 
We must not be deterred by inexpert, ill-advised, 
shortsighted critics, however vocal, from pursuing 
it. 

The American secondary school has grasped the 
nature of the problem and is in a unique position 
to render one of the most distinctive services it 
has ever performed for our society.—An editorial in 
the California Journal of Secondary Education. 








Help for the Substitute Teacher 


By EDNA P. RICHMOND 


WHAT CAN BE DONE to make the sub- 
stitute teacher's work more effective? It 
is no easy task to enter a classroom of 
young people and take over, oftentimes 
with no more than a half hour's notice 
and with few or no instructions from the 
regular teacher. Human beings resist 
change, and students are human beings. 
Although a substitute may have the desire 
to carry out the plans of the regular 
teacher, there are at times no available 
means of ascertaining the procedure to 
which the students are accustomed. 

Picture yourself, after having pushed the 
last member of your family out the door, 
sitting calmly at the breakfast table, all 
ready for that second cup of coffee, when 
the telephone rings and suddenly you are 
projected into a classroom of unknown 
names and faces. While twenty-five or more 
eager beavers (eager for anything but 
learning) are building up their expecta- 
tions for a glorious respite from work as 
well as good manners, you search the ob- 
vious places for instructions that will help 
you. None in evidence! The poor teacher 
did not plan his illness. You scan the row 
of textbooks lined across the back of the 
desk. But which one? Should you expose 
your frustration and ask a student, thereby 
revealing that he knows more than you? 
And which student will give you the 
proper information? What would you not 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

When the writer started to do sub- 
stitute teaching after a number of 
years away from instruction, she found 
that the lems which she met were 
vastly different from those which are 
encountered by a regular teacher. She 
lives in Champaign, III. 





give, at this juncture, for some instruc- 
tions, no matter how simple! 

You scramble hurriedly through the desk 
for a seating chart. Finding one would be 
a great relief, but in the absence of such 
you call the roll from the grade book. No 
one absent! You count noses and find there 
are fewer present than the list indicates. 
Has some little imp proclaimed himself 
spokesman for the absentees? 

To be true, this is an exaggerated pic- 
ture, but it does happen. Many of the 
entanglements could be eliminated by a 
simple set of instructions filed in the ad- 
ministrator’s office. Although the instruc. 
tions would vary somewhat, they should 
always include the names of the texts and 
their authors, the source of the subject 
matter if no text is used, the location of 
the lesson plans, the location of seating 
charts, division of period between study 
and recitation if supervised study is in- 
cluded in the period, and the procedure 
followed in reporting absentees. 

Although the seating chart might seem 
unnecessary for the regular teacher, it en- 
ables the substitute to gain control of the 
class almost at once because she is able 
to identify the students and call them by 
name. The practice of assigning seats also 
tends to eliminate social groupings. 

It might be helpful to some substitutes 
to know a plan that has proved success- 
ful. A chairman for each class, appointed 
by the regular teacher, can be instructed 
to introduce the substitute to the class, 
answer any questions relative to routine 
and procedure, and, if the substitute de- 
sires, take attendance. Sometimes a chair- 
man might be qualified to conduct the 
class for part of the period, thereby allow- 
ing the substitute to get her bearings. How- 
ever, this leader must be self-disciplined, 
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capable, and respected by the class. If this 
procedure is to succeed, it is important 
that the regular teacher impress the chair- 
man with the dignity, the responsibility, 
and also the honor which the position of 
chairman demands. 

A plan that seldom fails to eliminate 
the play-day attitude is for the substitute 
to let the class know that she is evaluating 
their participation in the class discussion 
and, at the end of the period, is recording 
grades. Here again, the seating charts serve 
a purpose. A short quiz the second day 
helps to bring home the idea that the sub- 
stitute means business. A test the first day 
sometimes antagonizes. 

With the scarcity of teachers, a substi- 
tute is sometimes asked to fill in when 
there is no qualified substitute available. 
This is, perhaps, the most difficult situa- 
tion that confronts the substitute. Some 
administrators fail to realize what they 
are asking when they phone the substitute 
and tell her that she is expected only to 
keep the students quiet. Explaining Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity to them would 
actually be easier. 

At times the comment varies and the ad- 
ministrator says, “Just let them study.” 
Let them! An invitation to be burned in 
oil would be received with as much en- 
thusiasm. At least there would be some 
excitement to that. You relay the message 
to the students and your demands are 
followed by an influx of argument to con- 
vince you that you have asked the im- 
possible. The wrong books! All assignments 
finished! No pen! No theme paper! 
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The situation has been mastered by a 
substitute who keeps a file of magazine 
and newspaper articles (with a few jokes 
included to break down defense)—articles 
which appeal to teen-agers and which 
stimulate discussion. If students can be led 
to thiitk that they caused the substitute to 
deviate from the textbook assignment, the 
the attitude of the whole class is usually 
one of co-operation and alertness. Interest- 
ing and valuable discussions can be de- 
veloped from many topics: “What some- 
times causes a gap between a teen-ager and 
his parents and how can these differences 
be overcome?” “How can the younger 
generation improve world conditions?” 
“What qualities does a boy like in a girl?” 
“What qualities does a girl like in a boy?” 
“What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of going steady?” These discus- 
sions, of course, must be kept impersonal. 
Besides being interesting and conducive 
to a lively discussion, they give an excel- 
lent opportunity for an exchange of ideas, 
and the substitute has a chance to build 
students’ confidence by showing them that 
she understands their problems. 

The substitute needs to decide for her- 
self what results she wants. Does she wish 
the students to recognize in her the 
qualities of poise, firmness, kindness, and 
understanding? Or does she prefer to con- 
trol by a militaristic type of discipline? 
With the help of the regular teacher and 
the administrator, the substitute can build 
a place of respect for herself in the school 
and the student's experience with her will 
be pleasant and fruitful. 


The minds of men: We are now engaged in competition for the minds of men, and the 
stake is survival of free institutions. Today's challenge is as simple as that. In the struggle 
the American school is just as important as the diplomatic and military forces. Each must 
play its vital role in this all-embracing conflict.—Eart James McGratu, Education, the 
Wellspring of Democracy (University of Alabama Press). 








Educational values should be sought from 


Charity Drives at School 


By ROBERT R. HALLEY 


Wuar 1s the right thing to do about 
charity drives in the public schools? This 
question has bothered me since the time 
when charity was a virtue and not an or- 
ganization. | happen to be the type of 
person who likes to solve his problems 
by referring to The Authorities. But The 
Authorities seem to have neglected this 
problem in favor of broader issues. Conse- 
quently, as student council sponsor, I have 
been forced to think through my own solu- 
tion to this problem. Here it is, for the 
reader's consideration. 

The whole problem has several parts, 
each of which will be considered separately 
before they are integrated for a proposed 
solution. 

1. Should students be protected against 
solicitation for contributions to outside 
projects while at school? To one in an ivory 
tower the answer would be “yes.” Students 
are required to attend school to learn. They 
are not gathered together to make it easy 
for charitable organizations to solicit funds 
from a large group with a minimum of 
time and effort. Also, school people make 
a constant effort to hold at a minimum the 
cost of attending public schools. To allow 
solicitation for charity in the schools is to 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Certain oe problems occur in 
junior and senior high school. One of 
the persistent administrative headaches 
relates to collections for charity. This 
is the second article on the topic with- 
in two issues, The "easel oe 
council sponsor at the Avenal, Calif, 
High School. 





increase the amount of money students 
spend in connection with school. Moreover, 
there is usually plenty of opportunity for 
the student who so desires to contribute 
“uptown,” just as his parents have already 
done. 

But who is in an ivory tower? Educators 
cannot be dreamers all the time. Let con- 
sideration be given to some of the practi- 
cal aspects of the problem. 

2. Can the principal say “no” to requests 
for charity drives? This is like asking the 
reader if he is in favor of Mother's Day. 
There is only one socially acceptable an- 
swer. Some charities, like CARE, solicit by 
mail, and do not bring pressure to bear. 
But other national charity organizations 
are clever in their organizing for fund 
raising. They put at the head of a com- 
munity-level drive for funds an influential 
person in the community. This person of 
influence may be influential in a positive 
way (he has been and can be of great help 
to the school) or the person may be influ- 
ential in a negative way, such as the dowa- 
ger with a sharp tongue. When that person 
asks the principal to open up the school 
to a drive for funds, it is difficult for the 
principal to deny the worthiness of the 
cause, and dangerous from a public rela- 
tions viewpoint to deny the request. 

3. What is considered a good contribu- 
tion? Assuming the principal allows a 
charity drive in the school, how much 
money should be expected? This, of course, 
could vary with the size of the student 
body, so the question might be, “How much 
should each student contribute?” The 
reader doubtless cringes at the barefaced 
question, but it is a question school people 
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are often forced to answer. I have seen 
teachers try to reach a goal preset by out- 
siders, fail, and berate themselves for being 
inadequate. I have been present when the 
influential citizen has come to school to 
pick up money raised from a charity drive 
and heard him say, “Is this all? Why, if 
each kid gave up just one night at the 
movies, we would have five times as much 
as this?” 

The reader has doubtless seen some 
horrible methods used to extract money 
from children in an effort to please out- 
siders. One that disturbed me was a drive 
held in a school auditorium in which the 
charity was only briefly introduced, and 
then each student was marched across the 
stage to drop his contribution into a box 
in full view of the rest of the students. 
These students were pressured into giving 
to something that had no meaning for 
them. And without doubt, some of the 
students should have been recipients of the 
charity rather than donors. 

On the other hand, I was favorably im- 
pressed by a program given by the Na- 
tional Transcribers Association. A blind 
boy, with excellent showmanship, pre- 
sented a program of piano numbers. He 
shared the program with one of the adult 
officers of the association, who explained, 
with visual aids, what his organization 
was doing for the blind and how they 
were going about it. At the end of the 
program the audience was told that the 
program had been presented for their en- 
joyment and information only, but that if 
students wanted to make contributions for 
the blind they could do so the following 
day by dropping their donations into a 
box which would be placed on the counter 
of the principal's outer office. 

This charity had meaning for the stu- 
dents. The total contributed was astound. 
ing, and no pressure was exerted. 

The question in this section is; “What 
is a good contribution?” The reader can 
supply the answer: “Whatever the child 
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wants to give and is able to give.” Per- 
haps, to be consistent in its lessons on 
charities, the school should provide op- 
portunity for students to give at school, 
but certainly no pressure should be used. 

4. Is there any educational value to 
having charity drives at school? Since the 
purpose of schools is to educate, any 
activity sponsored by the school must have 
educational value or be eliminated, Char- 
ity drives should be subjected to this test. 

It is relatively easy to help a friend in 
need. But to be charitable to a large group 
of unfortunates, perhaps thousands of 
miles away, is difficult. It must be learned. 
To give money for medical research which 
may benefit mankind in the indefinite 
future is an abstraction which must be 
learned. 

Schools can help students learn about 
charities in two ways: (1) The schools can 
help educate youngsters to the need for 
the more fortunate to help the unfortu 
nates; (2) the schools can help educate 
their students with respect to individual 
charities—the need for the charity and the 
manner in which donations are used. 

5- How many charity drives should a 
school have in one year? Admitting the 
educational value of charity drives, the 
school will either have to draw the line at 
the number permitted or yield to all re- 
quests. In schools where no policy exists, 
teachers have been snowed under collect 
ing money for the many charities directed 
at their students. Two or three charity 
drives a year, and not necessarily the same 
ones every year, should be enough to ac- 
complish the educational objectives with 
which we are here concerned. 

The need for a policy on charities be 
comes increasingly evident as one gives 
increasing thought to the problem. To 
strengthen the hand of the principal in 
dealing with those who want the school to 
sponsor charities, it should be the school 
board which sets the policy. A school with 
no policy will find itself having one drive 
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right after another all year long, with the 
the accent on contributions and not on 
education. 

Solution. The school’s job is to educate. 
Giving to charity is a virtue which must be 
learned. Schools can help educate students 
to the needs and activities of many well- 
known charitable organizations and at the 
same time help the student learn the need 
for aiding his fellow man. But this can 
be overdone. The number of charity drives 
should be limited to just enough to ac- 
complish the school’s educational purposes. 

When the principal is approached for a 
charity drive in school, his view should 
be: “How can this organization help us 
educate our students with respect to its 
needs and activities?” The charitable 
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organization should be expected to put on 
an educational program for the student 
body, or furnish resource material from 
which a student group can present an in- 
formational type assembly. In either case, 
the charity's representative should accept 
the school’s long-range view: to educate the 
future citizen, who will make larger dona- 
tions as an adult if he appreciates the 
charity's purposes and methods. 

To remain consistent with its teachings, 
the school should make it possible for stu- 
dents to contribute to a charity they have 
learned about. But to exert pressure on 
students for contributions, either pur- 
posely or by oversight, is indefensible. 

The school’s goal is education, not large 
collections for charity. 


Supervision and the Improvement of Instruction 


In many school systems the supervisor acts like 
a building inspector “to check up on what's wrong” 
with the learning process. When the supervisor is 
going to pay a school a visit, a certain tension 
begins to build up—in pupils and teachers alike. 
In my own school days, I recall how nervous the 
teachers were, all dressed up in their Sunday 
clothes, cautioning the class “to behave” before Mr. 
Supervisor wrived. Some teachers would give us a 
reward of an extra art period or no homework if 
we acted as we were told before the supervisor. 

Then came the zero hour. In walked the super- 
visor, The teacher stammered a salutation and then 
self-consciously had her pupils perform. Maybe Mr. 
Supervisor smiled or frowned, announced that the 
room was excellent or fair, but in any event all 
were relieved when he walked out. 

This may sound ludicrous, but it often happens 
something like this. In such a case, no improvement 
in learning takes place as a result of the super- 
visor, In fact, if he were eliminated, much fear and 
enmity would also be eliminated, which in itself 
would be an improvement. The teacher is the most 
important person on the professional ladder; the 
supervisor is secondary. Because the teacher is the 
one who works directly with the pupils and carries 
out the learning process, she should be the one 


to do the evaluating in her own room. Surely a 
supervisor who does not even know the children, 
cannot come into a room and in ten mintues, or 
even a day, tell the teacher she is doing a poor, 
fair, good, excellent, or superior job. 

In our present educational organization the top 
brass often overshadow the learning process. The 
highest paid individuals are the principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents—the teacher, who ac- 
tually does the job the schools are set up for, gets 
the smallest salary. A school system cannot be inter- 
ested primarily in the learning process when di- 
rectives are issued from the desk of a high-ranking 
administrator who sits in an office which is miles 
from the nearest child, And in such a system, how 
many teachers will counteract such a directive, even 
though they know it will be of no value to their 
classes? Unless they have little regard for their 
teaching positions, they will obey it! 

In many instances, the present system of organi- 
zation and officialism can be made to glisten so 
brightly as to put the learning process in the shade. 
The schools exist for our children and their learn- 
ing. Therefore, if schools are going to serve their 
purpose adequately, school organization and super- 
vision must be concerned primarily with children 
and learning —Donavp E. Staut, Chicago, IIl. 





























LAURIE AND THE LITMUS PAPER 


By PAUL WESTMEYER 


A TEACHER can often do a great deal of 
teaching by refusing to answer students’ 
questions. Of course he must choose rather 
carefully which questions he will refuse to 
answer because many times the question is 
merely a question of fact and refusal to 
answer it will not only leave the student 
without the knowledge of that fact but also 
give him a poor impression of the teacher. 
What I'm suggesting is a sort of teasing. The 
following incident is an example. 

In the chemistry lab, the class was per- 
forming an experiment with water—deter- 
mining its composition, its reaction with 
various metals, and so on. At one point 
in the procedure, the students were directed 
to drop a small piece of sodium into a 
beaker of water and observe the reaction. 
They were to test the liberated gas by trying 
to light it with a match, After this they 
were to “test the water in the beaker with a 
piece of red litmus paper.” 

They had never been told anything about 
litmus paper—what it is, its use, and so 
on—but they are obedient. They dipped 
pieces of red litmus paper into the water 
and observed that they turned blue. Laurie, 
however, wanted to know why. She asked 
me and I said, “I don’t know.” She wanted 
to know what blue litmus paper would do 
and I gave the same answer. She wanted to 
know if plain water would affect litmus 
paper and I still insisted that I didn’t know. 
She dipped a piece of each color into tap 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This is a little gem. The title sings, 
the idea strikes fire, and the writing is 
deceptively simple and appealing. We 
welcome the author to our family of 
contributors. He is a member of the 
staff of the University High School, 
College of Education, University of 
Illinots. 





water and, observing no changes, concluded 
that something must have been produced 
or at least changed in the water when we 
dropped in the piece of sodium. 

Since I wouldn't give her any clear 
answer, Laurie decided to find out for her- 
self why the litmus paper changed color. 
She asked if it would be all right to test 
her shelf reagents with the paper. I said 
to go ahead and try it, which she did in a 
very methodical way. She set down on paper 
the names of all her shelf reagents, made 
two columns, one for red and one for blue 
paper, and then tested each chemical and 
wrote down the results, amid expressions 
of amazement, wonder, and surprise. How- 
ever, when she was through, she still didn’t 
have any answers. She asked me again what 
caused all the changes she had observed. 
When I once more professed ignorance, 
she said, “I'm going to find out.” 

She thought about the chemicals she had 
tested and compared those that gave similar 
results. (The class at this time didn't know 
the difference between an acid and a base.) 
After a couple of false starts which she cor- 
rected herself, Laurie came up with the 
conclusion that those chemicals which 
cause blue litmus paper to turn red have 
hydrogen in their formula and those that 
turn red litmus blue have on OH radical. 
She then had the answer to her original 
question within her grasp. She reasoned 
that when sodium was added to the water it 
must have somehow set free an OH group 
in the water. (She had been doing all this 
thinking out loud.) Then suddenly it 
dawned. “Of course,” she said, “when the 
hydrogen was removed this could have left 
an OH group.” 

I am sure Laurie knows more about lit- 
mus paper and about the scientific method 
than if I had simply told her the answer 
to her original question, although this 
would have saved a lot of time. 
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USE FLANNEL BOARDS 
FOR BETTER TEACHING 


By 
FE. MILTON GRASSELL 


Do you use a flannel board in your high- 
school classes? No? 

Unfortunately, high-school teachers as a 
whole do not use this effective, flexible 
aid, Yet teachers on all other grade levels 
(including some college professors and 
many extension specialists) are using it. 
Now even television has recognized and 
adapted flannel boards—one of the most 
inexpensive and easiest of all visual aids 
to make. 


How to MAKE A FLANNEL Boarp 


Flannel boards (known by a variety of 
names, eg., felt board, story-o-graph, 
magic board, flannel graph, and so on) can 
be quickly and easily made from several 
different materials. The simplest magic 
board is an ordinary piece of Masonite or 
Chapco board. Most of the materials that 
adhere to the more typical flannel boards 
will stick to either of these common items 
that are sold in building-supply houses 
and lumberyards. But usually you will not 
have to go that far. Your custodian may be 
able to find a few scrap pieces for you. 
Flannel is the most popular material for 
homemade boards. This is probably due 
to the low cost of flannel and its avail- 
ability in local dry-goods stores. One quick 
construction method is to stretch a piece 
of flannel over plywood and thumbtack, 
staple, tape, or nail the cloth to the rear 
of the panel. The flannel board itself is 
now ready for use. 

You can give this type of board a more 
finished appearance by nailing four pieces 
of molding along the front edges, but this 
is not necessary. Another simple construc- 
tion method is to sew the flannel together, 


leaving one end open (like a pillow slip). 
If you then slip a heavy piece of cardboard 
or plywood into the open end, a dual- 
sided aid is ready for use. Some teachers 
use a different colored background for 
each side, others put permanent markings 
(outliner, borders, and so on) on one side, 
and leave the opposite free. 

Flocking materials are becoming more 
common in most high schools. A flocked 
piece of plywood or hard board is an- 
other type of magic board. Felt boards are 
made like the flannel-covered boards, but 
this material is considerably more expen- 
sive than any of the others mentioned. 

Two other features to be considered in 
flannel boards are the over-all size and the 
color. The size depends on the average 
number of students in your classes and the 
complexity of the illustrations you intend 
to use. From my own experiences, I feel 
the minimum size is about three feet by 
four feet. Several of my flannel boards are 
considerably larger. The board should 
contain enough area so that the illustra- 
tions, regardless of their complexity, can 
be made sufficiently large to be clearly seen 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
A most helpful and practical article 
for teachers who as yet are not flannel- 
board enthusiasts. An eye opener for 
some of those teachers who now use 
flannel boards. Anyone who has seen a 
teacher use an F-B effectively has been 
“shown.” In our judgment, what the 
author says couldn’t be truer. He is an 
official of the depariment of visual 
instruction, Oregon State System of 

Higher Education, Corvallis. 
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by the students in the rear seats. The selec- 
tion of the background color is important. 
A brilliant primary color limits the num- 
ber of colors that can be used in the 
illustrations. That is why many teachers 
prefer a less striking background color. A 
neutral or pastel cover provides more con- 
trast between the background and the dis- 
play items and allows more contrast among 
and within display items. 

Permanent marks: Permanent outlines, 
areas, and points are often advantageous 
on flannel boards. These permanent mark- 
ings can be made with China marking 
pencils (grease pencils that are used in 
stores to write on glassware and dishes); 
with crayons; with Speedball pen points 
and various colored India inks; or with 
commercial felt nib pens. On some pieces 
of flannel, the inks tend to run, It may be 
wise to try the India inks out on scrap 
pieces first. 


MATERIALS THatT Apnere ToGeTHEeR 


Some materials that adhere together 
have been mentioned already. Some, like 
Masonite, will not adhere to each other 
but will adhere to other materials. Sand- 
paper glued to the backs of illustrative 
material sticks to felt- and flannel-covered 
boards. Flannel-backed illustrative ma- 
terial sticks to all the types of boards men- 
tioned. Merely glue the flannel on the back 
of your display material. 


FLANNEL Boarps In ACTION 


Now that we understand the basic con- 
struction of flannel boards, let's see how 
some high-school teachers are using this 
visual aid. 

Audio-visual work: | encourage teachers 
to use flannel boards to show members of 
projection clubs the basic operation and 
care of motion-picture projectors. First, 
use permanent lines to show the frame- 
work of the projector; then cut certain 
basic interior and exterior parts from felt 
or flannel. With the actual projector plus 
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the simplified cutouts, the instructor can 
illustrate, in a general way, interior opera- 
tion that students would not ordinarily 
see. As the felt cutout pieces are moved, 
students see animated step-by-step action 
of the projector. School audio-visual pro- 
grams will profit from a basic understand- 
ing of the general operation and care of 
equipment. 

Business education: While some typing 
teachers do not advocate the use of key- 
board charts, Mrs. Elizabeth Eckel finds 
daily use for her flannel-board key chart 
at Fremont Junior High in Pomona, Calif. 
This is how she uses it: Blank keys are 
drawn on her basic flannel board. As each 
new key is introduced, Mrs. Eckel places 
a red-lettered disk in position. Before the 
class meets again, Mrs. Eckel replaces the 
red-lettered felt disk with white ones to 
show that they have already been intro- 
duced. “This makes the new keys stand 
out and places emphasis upon them,” she 
says. 

“The basic principles of business letter 
writing are easier to teach with the aid 
of a flannel board,” says Mrs, Elsie Mae 
Davis, Eugene, Ore., High School. Mrs. Davis 
uses the board to illustrate various styles 
of setting up a letter, e.g., block, modified 
block, indented, and so on. Different 
lengths of narrow pieces of flannel-backed 
construction pages are used to represent 
the major parts of the letter styles. “There 
is no writing on the opaque strips. This 
helps to emphasize proper layout,” says 
Mrs. Davis. 

Chemistry: Robert D. Van Atta, Stayton, 
Ore., High School, uses the flannel board 
in his chemistry classes. Mr. Van Atta has 
a board three feet square, covered with 
light blue flannel. Two eight-inch circles 
represent the nucleuses of the atoms. These 
were made large enough to accommodate 
several numerals and symbols. 

From a grocery store, Mr. Van Atta ob- 
tained some free pieces of show-card 
material, which he used for spelling chemi- 
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cal symbols—Ca for calcium, O for oxygen, 
and so on. He backed all of his materials 
with focking. “The basic structure of 
atoms is easily shown with the flannel 
board,” he says. In the teaching of nuclear 
reaction, the flannel board is more flexible 
than the chalk board. It eliminates the 
annoying and disturbing problem of chalk- 
board erasing while the illustrations are 
being shifted on the board. 

At Corvallis, Ore., High School, Perry 
Spellbrink uses a flannel board in con- 
junction with commercial three-dimen- 
sional models in his chemistry classes. 

Drama: To block out the action of 
school plays, Johanna Beckham, English 
and drama teacher at Harrisburg, Ore., 
finds the inherent flexible characteristic of 
the flannel board very useful. This simple, 
easy-to-make device clearly shows the actors 
just where they should stand and how 
they should move around the stage. 

Driver training: In teacher-education 
classes, I use a flannel board to demon- 
strate driver-training techniques. The 
streets are made on the flannel with India 
ink and Speedball pen points. Small, light- 
weight toy plastic cars, trucks, and street- 
cars purchased from the dime store give 
the visual aid an unusually realistic ap- 
pearance. Coarse sandpaper attached to 
the bottom of the toys with rubber cement 
holds the three-dimensional aids to the 
board. 

English: Although the parts of speech 
have been taught in previous grades, it is 
often necessary to repeat them again and 
again so that students may become fully 
acquainted with the name and function of 
each. Flannel boards provide numerous 
ways to teach the parts of speech. Some 
teachers employ matching games, ¢.<., 
placing the correct definition beside a cer- 
tain part of speech. 

A sentence can be placed word by word 
on the flannel board. The unusual flex- 
ibility of the flannel board allows for re- 
arrangement to teach techniques by such 
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means as diagraming, placing the parts of 
speech under each word, and so on. One 
teacher likes to remove all the words from 
a sentence except the subject and verb 
predicate to show that there is still a mean- 
ing left. Mrs. Johanna Zeller, English 
teacher at Beaverton, Ore., says, “There 
seems to be no end to the things flannel 
boards can help accomplish.” 

Health: Willajean Grimes, health-class 
teacher at Roseburg, Ore., uses a life-sized 
flannel board. There is a large front-view 
silhouette outline of the human body on 
her board. Miss Grimes uses various 
colored cutouts from sandpaper-backed 
construction paper to represent certain 
parts of the human body. She feels that 
the students gain more from this visual 
aid because it presents the basic human 
anatomy in fairly true sizes and propor- 
tions. 

Home economics: Several teachers in my 
former classes have used the flannel board 
for certain phases of home-economics 
education. One made an effective aid very 
quickly. She took a commercial graphic aid 
that illustrated the basic seven foods and 
glued flannel to the back. After the glue 
dried, the original chart was cut into the 
basic seven sections. During class discus- 
sions, the teacher and students used these 
helpful illustrations. 

Another teacher decided to try a flannel 
board for menu planning. She was so grati- 
fied, it is still being used in her classes. 

Industrial arts: Ivan Burkert, industrial 
arts instructor and director of audio-visual 
aids at Corvallis, Ore., High School, occa- 
sionally sets the flannel board near a 
machine in the shop and places on it such 
words as “THINK,” “SAFETY PAYS.” On 
other occasions, he sets the flannel hoard 
on a tripod in the halls and uses his three- 
dimensional letters, cut from Masonite and 
Chapco board, for pertinent messages. 

Because of their unique adaptability, 
flannel boards are used by some industrial- 
arts teachers to show the general opera- 
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tion of various machines in their shops. 
By simple moving of the basic parts, the 
instructor can easily show movement. Few 
other inexpensive aids can accomplish this 
as well. 

Journalism: A newspaper is generally 
regarded as completed when the managing 
editor O.K.’s the final proofs. “However, 
the make-up remains to be done in the 
composing room, and its importance can- 
not be stressed too strongly,” says Alyce 
Sheetz, journalism instructor at Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Ore. In her be- 
ginning journalism classes Mrs. Sheetz 
uses illustrations cut from local newspapers 
and arranges them in various ways to point 
out good and poor make-up. The ultra 
adaptability of the flannel board permits 
this. Also, \.rs. Sheetz and her classes have 
used the board to plan page layouts for 
their school yearbook. 

Mathematics: Many teachers find vari- 
ous uses for the flannel board in remedial 
math classes. Fractions can be taught with 
several identical-sized flannel or felt circles 
cut into various pieces, ¢.g., YW, Y, Vs 
1/6. One high-school teacher said, “This 
is the best way I know for actually showing 
what 1 1/6 really is.” The basic difference 
among various figures can be shown. I 
have seen teachers use felt triangles, rec- 
tangles, parallelograms, and so on, on the 
flannel board in advanced math classes. 

Music: Mrs. Myrtle Gates, music teacher, 
Sweet Home, Ore., High School, says, “I 
have used the flannel board in school 
music teaching for many years and have 
found it most valuable. . . . I have found 
light green flannel to be a useful color be- 
cause it is easy to see and does not soil 
quickly. On one side of the flannel I have 
drawn four music staffs with black crayon. 
The heat from a medium-hot iron on the 
opposite side sets the staff lines perma- 
nently and stops the crayon lines from 
smearing.” Mrs. Gates uses the flannel 
board to present scale work, to show the 
use of sharps and flats, to introduce key 
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signatures, to illustrate triads and chords, 
to teach the names of the lines and spaces 
of the treble and the bass staff, and to en- 
courage the writing of original melodies. 

Raoul Maddox, music teacher at Maple- 
ton, Ore., High School, uses the flannel 
board to work out difficult band and choral 
passages with the students as well as to 
review the fundamentals of musical nota- 
tion. “One of the prime assets of this 
teaching aid,” he says, “is that it is some- 
thing the students can actually handle. 
Once the students know how the board 
works, they can be given problems to work 
out or can help others find the answers to 
particular questions.” 

Physical education (boys): When his 
school played away from home, Ernest 
Neal, coach at Florence, Ore., High School, 
found that only one of the high schools 
had a chalk board in the dressing room 
for the visiting team. At first, Mr. Neal 
made chalk diagrams on the cement floors 
during half time. “But that wasn’t satis- 
factory,” says Neal, “because the players 
had to stand in awkward positions to see 
the illustrations.” He found the flannel 
board offered unique opportunities. He 
drew the boundary lines, goals, and so on, 
on a piece of flannel with India ink. In- 
stead of mounting the flannel on a board, 
he merely folds and carries it in his pocket. 
During half time, Mr. Neal fastens the 
flannel to the wall with masking tape 
(this doesn’t remove paint when the flannel 
is taken down) and he uses sandpaper- 
backed symbols to represent players. These, 
too, are carried in his pocket. 

Len Monroe, principal and coach at 
Maupin, Ore., High School, uses a flannel 
board for football. Mr. Monroe says, “I 
have found it to be a valuable teaching 
aid, especially for new football candidates. 
Some phases of the game that I have used 
it for include field layout, kickoff positions, 
different offensive and defensive forma- 
tions, the visualizing of certain incidents in 
the past or anticipated ones in the future.” 
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Coaches in my classes have made flannel 
boards for nearly all sports. One physical- 
education teacher summed it this way, 
“. . » Chalk marks on the chalk board are 
more limited. Symbolic figures on a flannel 
board make it possible to show a variable 
and moving situation. This makes the 
flannel board a very practical and realistic 
visual aid.” 

Physical education (girls): Alice Fish, 
physical education instructor for girls at 
Hillsboro, Ore., High School, uses a flanne! 
board to demonstrate zone guarding. “The 
flannel board,” says Miss Fish, “enables 
me to show the zones as well as the posi- 
tions of the players and the moves they 
must make in an easily followed manner. 
Symbols and figures represent the players.” 

Marguerite Whitehouse, physical educa- 
tion teacher at Mapleton, uses the flannel 
board to teach various game skills and to 
emphasize certain items—posture, clean 
gym clothes, and so on. To accent posture, 
Miss Whitehouse sets her flannel board on 
a tripod near the gymnasium entrance. 
Then she places on the board such 
words as “POSTURE,” “CLEAN P.E. 
CLOTHES MONDAY.” “The word ‘pos 
ture’ alone,” says Miss Whitehouse, “is 
sufficient. You should see how quickly the 
students manage to straighten up and walk 
correctly.” 

Social studies: Mrs. Kathryn Kumler, 
Tillamook, Ore., uses a flannel board that 
resembles a relief map. On large pieces of 
flannel, she makes outlines of countries. 
Specific geographical areas are cut out of 
different colored pieces of felt to show 
height above sea level. This gives the effect 
of a general relief map. 

At Lebanon, Ore., High School, Dorothy 
Schulz uses the flannel board to point out 
our industrial growth since 1800. She uses 
several circle charts to accomplish this. 
Since several layers of felt and/or flannel 
can be built up, her graphic illustrations 
in sequence have the added touch of ani- 
mation. 
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Another teacher who feels that students 
should have a concrete understanding of 
our government has been using the chalk 
board almost entirely until recently. Now 
she accomplishes most of her objectives 
with the flannel board. The make-up of 
Congress, the duties of the President's 
cabinet, are now more interesting and 
meaningful because of this easy-to-make 
visual aid. Some of the students use the 
aid to help explain certain phases of our 
government; this in itself helps in another 
learning process—speech. 


CONCLUSION 


The flannel board, sometimes roughly 
compared to bulletin boards and chalk 
boards, has infinitely greater possibilities 
because it contains many inherent qualities 
and characteristics of both. That's why 
many high-school teachers are beginning 
to use flannel boards. Ivan Burkert, audio- 
visual director at Corvallis High School, 
gives these reasons for the sudden interest: 
“High-school teachers never realize what 
opportunities they are missing until they 
use a flannel board. But when they begin 
to cut, paste, and use this flexible aid, ideas 
begin to flow and they soon realize that 
there is no end to the uses of this device. 

“There is one more reason why flannel 
boards are used. It is very evident that 
both teachers and students take a genuine 
interest in their own classroom prepared 
visual aids. They realize that often their 
own can be superior to commercial ones.”* 

Space did not permit a detailed list of 
the numerous uses for flannel boards in 
high school. However, if you have made 
some flannel-board teaching devices that 
were not mentioned, perhaps you will en- 
joy passing your ideas on to your fellow 
teachers. This, I am sure, will be appreci- 
ated because most high-school teachers 
never realize what they are missing until 
they see and use a flannel board. 


* Milton Grassell, “Flannel Boards in Action,” 
Educational Screen, XXXIV _ (1955), 250-51. 
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Edited by TED GORDON 


CLEAN SCHOOLYARD: Keeping the 
yard clean seems to be a perennial problem 
in schools. We have what we think is a 
proven solution. We take the attitude that 
the school belongs to the students and, 
therefore, that they want to be proud of 
their property. We have a jukebox which 
we use for dancing at noon each day fol- 
lowing a clean-yard day. One musicless day 
usually suffices to keep the yard clean for 
the following three to four weeks.—Sam S. 
ZackHEIM, Principal, Walton Junior High 
School, Compton, Calif. 


“HAM" RESOURCES: A local educa- 
tional resource is available in many com- 
munities in the local “ham” radio club. 
These people talk almost daily by code and 
voice to other operators all over the world. 
They put on exchange assemblies, class dis- 
cussions, and debates with schools and 
classes in other American communities. 
They can give wonderful talks and dem- 
onstrations of equipment. Your county 
civilian defense administrator or law en- 
forcement officials can give you a list of club 
officers.—-E. C. Oakes in “Postcard Confer- 
ence” of Michigan State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 


VISUAL EDUCATION VIA THE POST 
OFFICE: For motivating enthusiastic study 
of American history (and you could do this 
likewise for science, geography, art, music), 
try capitalizing on the junior-senior high- 
school stamp-collecting hobby in two ways: 

(1) By using the opaque projector. With 
your students work out displays by people, 
places, or events; mount the stamps with 
hinges on pieces of cardboard; project and 
study. 

(2) By making and projecting 35 mm 
transparencies. I have been assured that 
photographing stamps with g5 mm film 


and binding them as 2 X @ slides are legal. 
(It is unlawful to take pictures of stamps if 
the pictures are the same size as the actual 
issue.) You can take stamp photographs 
with a No. g close-up lens attachment on an 
Argus C-3 at 10 inches covering an area of 
24 X 3% inches, enough to get in the stamp 
and a typed description. Use two 100-watt 
bulbs. Keep camera on tripod. Focus 
through waxed paper on rear of camera. 
Cost comes to about 15 cents a slide on 
color film. 

Commemorative issues cover a score of 
events from the discovery of America on- 
ward, Famous Americans on stamps include 
almost a hundred, from all the deceased 
Presidents to authors, inventors, educators, 
and so on. First-day covers often include 
pictures of important events. If your local 
hobby shop or stamp store cannot give you 
specific examples, write to me for a list.— 
Haron HaAInrerp, Roosevelt School, Union 
City, N.J. 


BLACKBOARD REMINDER: When I 
enter a classroom I write on the board 
(upper left corner) the main items to be 
covered during the lesson. Then as we 
agree that one item has been covered, it has 
a line drawn through it. In that way stu 
dents know what the job is, when it has 
been covered, and their responsibilities for 
learning. This works well even in college 
classes.-Ben A. Suetrz, State University 
Teachers Coilege, Cortland, N.Y. 


— #--—- 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to Tue Crearinc House. 
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To help their children decide on a college 
Parents Need Guidance Too 


By EDWARD R. CUONY 


FoR A NUMBER OF YEARS we have pro- 
vided group guidance to help our students 
solve problems in many areas of interest. 
One of these areas has been the problem 
of choosing and preparing to enter a col- 
lege upon leaving high school. Our group 
program for students has attempted to aid 
them to make a wise choice and to give 
them information regarding scholastic re- 
quirements, finances, scholarships, applica- 
tion procedures, and the myriad of other 
problems young men or women face as 
they consider college, All of our group 
meetings, and there are about fifteen, have 
been devoted to providing information to 
our students, who have found them very 
helpful. 

However, personal conferences with par- 
ents of some of the young people convinced 
us that not only did students need this type 
of information, but parents were even more 
eager to secure data regarding colleges. 
This was only logical since parents were 
very directly concerned with choices made 
by their offspring. The parents also had 
aspirations for their children and, in the 
final analysis, were the ones who had to 
pay the formidable bills incurred because 
of college education. We found that stu- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In this article the author resolves the 
lack of agreement that often exists be- 
tween the youthful mind and the pa- 
rental hind when the high-school pupil 
takes what diplomats call “unilateral 
action” on college-entrance plans. The 
writer is head of the guidance depart- 
ment, Geneva, N.Y., High School. 





dents were not always full aware of the 
family thinking or financial situation. 
When a student had arrived at what 
seemed to him to be a logical choice, he 
was often forced to reconsider and start 
the whole laborious process over again. 
Many times a student chose a school quite 
some distance from home and then, be- 
cause of parental objection, had to change 
that choice. Or perhaps the school chosen 
was completely out of the reach of the 
financial ability of the family. Youngsters 
made these choices primarily because they 
did not have the complete information 
regarding the wishes or the financial pic- 
ture of the family. And very often the 
family did not have the situation well 
enough in hand to inform the student 

It is an old axiom that no one can ade- 
quately solve a problem without having 
all of the pertinent information on hand. 
Frequently, the parents had themselves 
attended college many years ago and were 
basing their judgment on their own ex- 
periences. They were also thinking in 
terms of their own admission procedures of 
many years ago. Things have certainly 
changed greatly in regard to college en- 
trance. Many parents were completely 
ignorant of the costs involved even though 
they themselves had attended institutions 
of higher learning. They were completely 
confused regarding the complex applica- 
tion procedures of today. 

If the parents who had attended college 
many years ago were at sea, think of the 
complete bewilderment of the parents who 
had never attended college. These people 
knew nothing of the procedures or of the 
many different types of educational op- 
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PARENTS Neep GuImpaANce Too 


portunities available to their youngsters. 
They for the most part had never heard 
of scholarships, even though scholarship 
aid has received considerable publicity in 
newspapers and magazines. 

We knew these things were true in our 
own community, and that in providing 
group guidance in college admission only 
to students we were treating only one half 
of the problem. We felt that we should get 
to the parents and provide them with the 
same type of guidance service afforded 
their children. It is true that this could 
have been handled in individual confer- 
ences, but with more and more students 
continuing their education beyond the 
secondary-school level, the number of par- 
ents desiring counseling also grew. In the 
last three years the number of graduates 
from our high school enrolling in some 
type of postsecondary school has risen 
from 23 per cent to 45 per cent. With so 
many more parents to service, the coun- 
selors felt that we could no longer pro- 
vide sufficient time for all who wished to 
take advantage of this opportunity, This 
was definitely the time and the place to 
institute some group guidance clinics. Here 
were a large number of people who had 
a common problem on which they needed 
information. This was certainly a fertile 
field for group guidance. 

We questioned the parents of several 
seniors and asked if they would be inter- 
ested in this type of session. Without ex- 
ception they said that they would. Feeling 
that parents could best attend in the eve- 
ning and that they would appreciate it if 
we decided to keep the meetings to a very 
minimum, we adapted the materials which 
had been discussed in the student meet- 
ings and telescoped them into three eve- 
ning sessions. We also made a point of 
keeping our sessions very informal, but 
adhering strictly to a definite starting 
and ending time. A maximum amount of 
time was allowed for a question-and- 
answer period. We provided data sheets so 
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that the parents could pursue the topics 
to be discussed at the meeting. A short 
presentation was made at the start of each 
meeting by one of the counselors, much 
in the same manner as in the student 
clinics. The presentation was in the nature 
of a discussion, with parent comment in- 
vited. 

The first meeting dealt with an explana- 
tion of the various types of postsecondary 
educational institutions available to the 
high-school graduate. We discussed a total 
of fifteen types, giving briefly the purpose 
of each type. During this first meeting we 
also discussed the criteria for choosing a 
college or other institution of higher learn- 
ing. This latter topic was of special interest 
to the parents. 

The second meeting was devoted to the 
general area of financing a college educa- 
tion. We listed the typical expenses in the 
various schools discussed at the previous 
meeting. This topic proved very revealing 
to parents, most of whom had underesti- 
mated the expenses. This topic led very 
naturally into a discussion of various ways 
of financing the education of the young 
man or woman in question, We discussed 
various means of payment. Many had ques- 
tions about scholarships, loan funds, and 
work opportunities in college. 

The final meeting dealt with the admis- 
sions procedures of the various types of 
colleges. We discussed with the parents the 
admissions requirements in general, and 
the necessary preliminaries such as the tak- 
ing of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. We 
also pointed out that college admissions 
people were available for help in in- 
dividual cases. The parents were also 
interested in many other phases of college 
life, such as the R.O.T.C. programs. There 
was quite a discussion of the Selective 
Service as it affected the boys about to 
enter college. Here again there was a great 
deal of misinformation, and these meetings 
helped to allay some unnecessary fears. 
Some of the other items which were dis- 
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cussed were the problem of laundry, what 
type of clothing to take along, how much 
should be allotted for allowances—items 
which might appear to be quite trivial 
but which to these people were real causes 
of concern and confusion. 

We feel that we accomplished our pur- 
pose and made it possible for the parents 
to collaborate with their children in the 
all-important decision of choosing a school 
beyond high school. We also were able to 
impress upon many parents the necessity for 
allowing the student to make his own choice 
eventually, after a thorough discussion 
with the family of all the factors. We 
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found that students were much more aware 
of this problem after the parent meetings 
and that our college applications were 
completed with much greater care and 
promptness than in any other year that 
we could remember. The choices were 
much more in line with the entire family 
picture. 

We asked the parents to evaluate the 
meetings informally, The comments were 
very complimentary. We were requested 
to continue the meetings in subsequent 
years. We are therefore making this a regu- 
lar part of our group guidance program 
from now on. 


Who Should Go To College? 


The Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training is a group of distinguished schol- 
ars. Since 1947, under grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, this agency has carried on continuous 
research on the problems of professional and tech- 
nical manpower in America, The recent book 
titled “American Resources of Specialized Talent” 
offers some startling information. 

Even though booming enrollments might give 
one the impression that everyone now goes to col- 
lege, the facts are surprising. Of the 5 per cent of 
our brightest and most promising high school 
graduates, only six out of ten ever get a college 
education. Of the top 20 per cent, more than a 
third never finish college. Of the best 25 per cent of 
high school graduates, fewer than half ever get 
a college degree. The report indicates that our col- 
lege and university student bodies could be doubled 
without lowering the median ability of this group. 
This means that there are as many capable youths 
outside our colleges as are attending them. 

The most significant factors in determining who 
gets a college education are: who one’s parents are; 
where one lives; and the race to which one belongs. 
If these factors are al! in his favor, a youth may 
enter even our best colleges, though he does not 
possess outstanding ability. If these factors are not 





in his favor he may well remain outside college 
even though he be superior. 

These experts point out that we are losing vir- 
tually half of our potential leadership in profes. 
sional and technical fields. These vocations demand 
college training. This condition is cultural suicide 
in a nation which faces serious shortages in all 
areas of technical service. One should be able to 
say categorically that no willing youth in the top 
third of his age group should remain out of col- 
lege. 

The teaching profession can help this situation. 
Although our colleges are crowded, there will al- 
ways be room for the best. Teachers should watch 
carefully at least the top quarter of our high school 
population and through guidance and encourage- 
ment see that they get to college. If present pro- 
grams of scholarship aid are not enough to meet 
this need, they must be expanded. For years to 
come, we face an indicated shortage of scientists, 
engineers, doctors and teachers. Only those with 
college training can enter these fields. From the 
minds of our ablest citizens must come our future 
art and literature, our progress in statesmanship, 
technology and education. We need discourage 
none—but the best we must no lose.—Arrnur F 
Corry in the CTA Journal. 
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TEEN-AGE COMMANDMENTS: The Boston 
School Committee hasn't exactly taken over the job 
of revising the Ten Commandments, but they have 
prepared a teen-age version of the famous Deca- 
logue which may prove more effective in present- 
day high-school surroundings. It has been posted 
in all classrooms in grades 7 through 12 and has 
been read aloud biweekly during the past two 
months. It reads: 

1. Don't let your 
brought you up. 

2. STOP and THINK before you DRINK. 

3. BE SMART—OBEY. You'll GIVE orders 

yourself some day. 

4. Ditch DIRTY THOUGHTS fast—or they'll 

ditch you. 
5 SHOW OFF driving is JUVENILE—don't 
act your age. 

6. Pick the right FRIENDS to be picked for a 
friend. 

Choose a DATE who is fit for a MATE, 

. Don't go STEADY unless you're ready. 

. Love GOD and your neighbors. 

10, LIVE CAREFULLY—the SOUL 
may be your own. 


PARENTS down—they 


co =m 


you save 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA: Carson G, 
Frailey, President of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, announced recently that the 
National Symphony will offer free concerts to the 
visiting high-school students who will flock to 
Washington from all over the country this coming 
spring. Each year, the nation's capital plays host to 
between 400,000 and 500,000 young people who 
make the pilgrimage to Washington during a five- 
to six-week period between Easter and Decoration 
Day. Each concert will be designed to serve the 
primary purpose of music—to give pleasure and 
inspiration—and each will be about one hour in 
length, featuring one or more American composi- 
tions. The concerts are scheduled from Friday, 
April 27, through Thursday, May 31, on a daily 
basis, and will be given in Constitution Hall. 

The National Symphony Orchestra is accepting 
requests for tickets now for these concerts. There 
is no charge during the first year. Interested schools 
are asked to write to Ralph Black, Manager, the 
National Symphony Orchestra, 1779 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washingion 6, D. C. When writing, 
state the dates of arrival and departure, together 
with a first, second, and third date on which you 
would like to attend the concert and whether an 
afternoon or evening performance would be pre- 


ferred. All students of public, private, and paro- 
chial schools are invited to take advantage of this 
unusual educational feature. 


EDUCATORS’ PURCHASING POWER STILL 
GOING DOWN: In case more proof is still needed, 
a recent study by Beardsley Rum! and Sidney 
G. Tickton has shown that educational executives 
at all levels have suffered a serious loss of purchas 
ing power in the last fifty years. As examples, the 
purchasing power of big-city high-school principals 
is revealed to have dropped go per cent over the 
fifty-year period. Present-day salaries of college 
professors and presidents would have to be doubled 
to provide equivalent buying power to that of 
fifty years ago. Copies of this report, which was 
sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, are being distributed free by the fund, 
whose offices are located at 655 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Just ask for copies of the report on 
“Teaching Salaries Then and Now.” 


INTERESTING STATISTICS: The average 
teacher remains in the profession about ten years. 
This means that school executives have to replace 
about 10 per cent of our total teaching force each 
year, (United States Commissioner Brownell before 
the Gwinn Committee investigating Federal activity 
in education.) . . . The average American high 
school is a small school, enrolling between goo and 
$40 pupils. And the high school with extremely 
large enrollments is becoming a thing of the past 
(schools with 5,000 enrollment have decreased in 
number from 41 to 5 during 1998-1952)... . The 
above statistics were reported in New York State 
Education. 


COMMUNISM V. DEMOCRACY: The tragic 
experiences of our prisoners of war captured by the 
Reds in China and Korea carry a very somber 
lesson for educators. These experiences point up 
the need for more intensive teaching of social 
studies in the secondary schools and a greater em 
phasis on the teaching of American ideals. Ac 
cording to a report of the Defense Advisory Com 
mittee on Prisoners of War, the Reds in general 
knew more about American politics and history 
than did the captured GI's; the GI's knew little 
about America and little or nothing about Com- 
munism or its fallacies. In general our soldiers 
were unprepared to meet the challenge of Com- 
munism and “it made fools of some men and tools 
of others.” It is the responsibility of the American 
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education system to fill this apparent gap in our 
youth so that they fully understand the advantage 
of our system and are familiar enough with Com- 
munism so that they can see the many disadvan- 
tages it offers. Remember, knowledge is a mighty 


weapon. 


HIGH SCHOOL—UNIVERSITY PROGRAM: 
Under a new plan, outstanding high-school stu- 
dents may be admitted to the University of Con- 
neticut after three years of high school or they 
may stay in high school the full four years and 
take university-level work in addition to their 
regular studies, In either case, the superior stu- 
dent is able to shorten his years of schooling and 
arrive sooner at his graduate studies. This plan, 
which allows students to take college work while 
still in high school, appears to meet with favor 
among school administrators. Already eight Con- 
neticut schools have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity. Textbooks and examinations are the 
same as those used in the introductory courses at 
the college. If the student meets required stand- 
ards, he will be given university credit. This pro- 
gram should enrich the studies of outstanding 
high-school students, a group which is too fre- 
quently neglected. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT HIGHER: Colleges 
are being swamped with applications, reports 
Changing Times for January, 1956, and suggests 
that students apply now as time is growing short. 
The situation is worse in private colleges and uni- 
versities than in state and municipal schools. The 
results of this could mean that many schools will 
be forced to raise their standards for admittance, 
making it even more difficult for the average or 
below-average student to find a college. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS ELIGIBLE FOR FEL- 
LOWSHIPS; Thirty-two teachers of science in 
schools of the seven most western states will be 
selected to receive $200 fellowships for the 1956 
West Coast Science Teachers Summer Conference. 
This conference will be held at Oregon State Col- 
lege from June 17 to June go. Teachers of any sci- 
ence course in grades 7 through 12 in the schools of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona are eligible for fellowships. The 
conference will explore “how to make student 
science projects stepping stones to careers in sci- 
ence.” Three points of tuition-paid graduate credit 
will also be granted the conference fellows. Ap- 
plication forms can be obtained from the Future 
Scientists of America Foundation, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FUND TO ENCOURAGE FUTURE TEACH- 
ERS: In an attempt to encourage students to enter 
the teaching profession, the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association has just set up a special loan 
fund. Basically the purpose of this fund is to en- 
courage high-school graduates to continue their 
education beyond the secondary level and to enable 
students with inadequate financial resources to 
obtain financial help in attending colleges to be- 
come teachers. The fund consists of an initial en- 
dowment of $1000 plus whatever interest may 
accumulate on the loan. The maximum loan will 
not exceed $300 for any twelve-month period. The 
eligibility is based on scholarship, financial need, 
and charactership. 


PUBLICATION ON GOVERNMENT: The 
1955°55 edition of United States Government Or- 
ganization Manual (Washington 25: United States 
Government Printing Office, $1.00) is now available. 
Issued annually, this almost indispensable reference 
for teachers of government and modern problems 
is an official handbook of the Federal government. 
It covers the creation and authority, organization, 
and functions of all branches of the government, 
and includes the names and titles of all key ad- 
ministrative officials. 

Hersert Haver 





Student Council Projects 


Should the student council install a drinking 
fountain, resod the lawn, buy a motion picture 
projector, provide a parking lot, or promote similar 
projects for permanent school equipment? Many 
councils do, However, we believe that all such ac- 
tivities are entirely outside the council's proper area 
of responsibility. 

It is the business of the board of education to 
provide all such essential equipment and services; 
it is the business of the superintendent to see that 
it does; it is the business of the principal to see 
that the superintendent sees that it does; and, if 
the principal is sound asleep, it is the business of 
the council to awaken him, 

But for the council to provide essentials which 
any intelligent and self-respecting community should 
demand of its board—NO. . . . This is but another 
way of saying that any council should BE MOST 
DISCRIMINATING in the selection of its projects 
so that it stays within its proper field and does 
not set precedents which later may be difficult to 
follow.—An editorial in School Activities. 





The Way to a Modern Conference 


By RAYMOND BECHTLE 


EVERY EXPERIENCED TEACHER recalls how 
difficult a parent conference can be at 
four o'clock of a busy day. And among all 
the events for which the new teacher feels 
completely unprepared, nothing can so 
terrify her and, indeed, alter the course of 
her genius as the parent conference, (Let us 
be charitable from the outset and assume 
that the first experience is not a parents 
conference.) 

Recent scientific research on the parent- 
conference problem has been so successful 
that, if properly used, the findings will 
assist in eliminating all the teacher fear 
and most of the conference. With one volu- 
mental stroke and 269 pages of statistical 
charts in three colors E. G. Tugstall has 
established the klassische gestalt, as he so 
aptly phrases it, for all parent-conference 
situations.’ 

The key to control of the conference is 
the recognition of the standard parent 
characteristics. From a tabulation of the 
frequency with which each characteristic 
occurs, Tugstall has developed the princi- 
ple of parent types. 

Of course, Tugstall is aware that this 
principle is operative only in particular cir- 
cumstances. He therefore wisely begins his 
scrutiny of the parent conference with a 
brilliant, statistically unsupported digres- 
sion on the symbols of the situation: Ink, 
Desk, Grades, and Principles. Since these 
apply equally to all parent types discussed 
later, let us briefly review them before 
plunging into the correlating heart of the 
study. 

First, Ink has, by sociopsychological in- 
teraction, become the sine qua non of the 

*If this paper does no more than call attention 
to the Tugstall study, without which this article 


could not have been written, we shall say, to quote 
Shakespeare, another apt phraser, “It is enough.” 


teacher and as such has an important func- 
tion in the conference situation. The ap- 
parel, the season, and the day are the chief 
determinants of degree. If you are wearing 
a washable garment in spring on a routine 
day, use the ink freely. If you are wearing 
your best clothes for want of time to change 
before a dinner engagement, dab the ink on 
a few fingers. Etc. 

Second, the Desk, while it is no longer 
on a platform in the more advanced 
schools, remains an historical symbol of 
authority. Stay behind it, 

Third, Grades are to the unpracticed eye 
synonymous with the grade book, which 
should always be on the desk. However, 
when you lay your hand on the grade book, 
do not look upward, even casually, as such 
a movement conveys no effective connota- 
tion unless you are standing. Further, it is 
a far too responsible gesture. Do not accept 
responsibility for grades. The grading sys- 
tem is an administrative matter. The grad. 
ing scale is the responsibility of mathema- 
ticians who have never received the credit 
they deserve for working it out. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Any conference that hinders or pre- 
vents communicction between or 
among conference members is likely to 
be unsuccessful. But many conferences 
are likely to be unsuccessful anyhow 
and may require a second conference 
to set straight the concepts growing out 
of the first conference. These com- 
ments are in the same vein as the 
article, whose author is senior English 
teacher at Edina-Morningside High 
School, Edina, Minn. 

This year he is on leave to study at 
Yale on a John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion fellowship. 
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To accept such responsibility is to hazard 
making the subject of grades an explosive 
center in the parent conference, whereas 
it should not be considered at all. Once 
involved, some experienced teachers have 
found the parents so insistent that tragic 
poetry becomes imperative. These teachers, 
if their memories fail when their nerves do, 
record in red ink on the first page of the 
grade book the entire “All the perfumes 
of Arabia” speech. (There is one recorded 
instance when this failed. One mother com- 
mented immediately that she didn't im- 
agine the perfumes of Arabia could wash 
anything. But a woman with such complete 
lack of sensibility is seldom met.) 

The fourth situation symbol is Principles. 
Remember your Principles. Review them 
briefly before any conference. In this matter 
your memory is perhaps more useful than 
research. 

Within this customary conference frame- 
work the teacher will, according to Tug- 
stall, encounter six parent types. We shall 
use the Tugstall classifications throughout, 
and like him we shall list them willy-nilly 
without any assistance from the alphabet. 
The point is well taken, as teachers will 
not meet these parents in any particular 
order either. 

(1) The Hard-Worker, Large-Family 
Type: This type is rapidly disappearing; 
more and more you will uncover evidences 
of decadent leisure among people who 
should be in this grouping, but still you 
must know what to do when confronted 
by this parent. First, you should under- 
stand that this type is used to waiting 
everywhere she goes; without realizing it, 
she has come to depend on this waitingtime 
to pull herself together. Here is your ad- 
vantage. 

When you spot this type, begin the con- 
ference immediately—even if it means dis- 
missing your last class early and creating 
a little difficulty in the hallway or locker 
room, Then you have her off balance. You 
have the immediate advantage. Most im- 
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portant in maintaining this quickly won 
position is knowing that Anxiety is the 
keynote, not just one-aspirin Anxiety but 
“The time is out of joint” Anxiety. Having 
established that, go on to emphasize that 
you, the teacher with a family of 160 


“children, are a captive corrector. The ink- 


smudged fingers, the desk piled high with 
papers, and the clutter of red pencils* will 
all support your cause. 

When your conferee discovers that you 
need someone to share this burden, to take 
on some of your Anxiety, she will begin 
plotting her escape. It will be rapidly ex- 


ecuted, so you must be anxiously alert or 


you won't get the name of the student for 
the conference record. 

(2) The Poised Type: This parent is the 
easiest to know on sight. She will come in 
briskly and will seem to have located your 
room by herself; she will immediately select 
the chair that gives her advantageous light- 
ing, a position that invariably forces the 
teacher to battle the glare from the win- 
dows. (Such placement secures no advan- 
tage in those schools where the windows 
are not cleaned.) You can hope this is 
your dinner-without-time-to-change day. 
Throughout this conference your attitude 
is pretty much quid pro quo. You must 
emphasize that you are not merely working, 
you are “working for a cause,” and thus all 
your principles and motives must be as- 
sessed by standards considerably higher 
than the ones the parent brought with her. 
At this elevation you must deal only in 
abstractions: the “ideal” student, the “re- 
markable” paper, and “saintly” deport- 
ment—if the discussion of conduct cannot 
be avoided altogether. The very best con- 
ference will eschew even these and concen- 
trate on the “whole” child. 

Again, remember to get the pupil’s name 
for the conference record before the parent 
departs. Shuffling through your students 

* Red Is should always be kept in the sec- 


ond drawer down, not in the top drawer. See chart 
72, column A, p. 121. 



























































during the next day's classes to find yester- 
day's parent is tiring and time consuming. 

(3) The Belligerent Type: There is no 
way to identify this one until the conference 
is a few sentences under way; however, 
the second or third parent statement will 
contain one of these revealing phrases: “My 
son says that you... ,” “Geometry was 
always Mabel’s best subject until this 
year ...,” “Is this the first time you've 
taught this. . .?” “I thought it was about 
time someone ... .” Identification com- 
pleted, you know how to conduct the re- 
mainder of the conference. Abandon logic 
immediately. Seek chances to ask double- 
negative rhetorical questions. Incidentally, 
this is the only type to whom you can 
freely admit that you feel you grade too 


The following matters of procedure are 
also important in this conference situation. 
Do not, in any circumstances, get up from 
your desk. The desk is, even for this most 
difficult type, a symbol of education's vital 
role in our culture, of the foresight of the 
Founding Fathers. There is one exception. 
If the parent begins to display the endo- 
morphic characteristics so commonly found 
in this group, it may be that the desk has 
become a symbol of taxes, prodigal school 
boards, and persuasive salesmen. If so, it is 
well to move toward the door, whose func- 
tional symbolism is not in a state of flux. 

(4) The Father Type: The father is im- 
mediately recognizable, and he confers only 
with the woman teacher. If he has come to 
talk about a daughter, the procedure is 
embarrassingly simple. Leave the door dis- 
creetly ajar, collapse charmingly in your 
chair, then ask him what he really thinks 
of the sports situation in secondary schools, 
and hope that he finishes in time for you to 
keep your dinner engagement. 

If, on the other hand, the father has 
come to discuss a son, you control the con- 
ference by commenting on the boy's ath- 
letic prowess and terminate it by remark- 
ing casually that you have heard that the 
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boy is handicapped by not owning his own 
football suit.* 

(5) The Friend-of-Education Type: Un- 
like previously mentioned types, this is not 
a generally accepted sociological grouping 
and must not be so treated, This person 
can be classified by her opening statement. 
She will begin with either an apology for 
coming or an admission that she is on your 
side. This preliminary sympathy must be 
firmly ignored although you will be 
tempted to enjoy it just for its rarity. Re- 
mind yourself that you are receiving pity, 
not sympathy, and you can go on. 

Make this parent feel her aloneness, her 
apartness from a social group. If you can 
establish this fact immediately, you have a 
wonderful chance to develop a successful 
“You know—I know—but” conference. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a short cut, yet it is one 
worth trying, for the child in the case (it 
usually is a case!) need never be mentioned. 

(6) The Former-Teacher or Related-to- 
Former-Teacher or Descendant-of-a-Long- 
Line-of-Teachers Type: This group is so 
large it probably should be broken down. 
So far science has attempted only a statisti- 
cal breakdown, but this is useful in deter- 
mining your chances of meeting one or the 
other. The percentiles are 58.3 per cent, 
36.6 per cent, 7.2 per cent. (The slight de- 
viation has no particular significance.) The 
comparatively small descendant group may 
prompt some readers to ponder socioeco- 
nomic irrelevancies that have never been 
properly tabulated. 

This type is identified by first-sentence 
announcement, With this parent, do not 
mention principles. Avoid weakening 
phrases, like “You may remember .. . .” 
Depend more heavily on latest techniques, 
current authorities, and occasional concilia- 
tory you-know’s. But never end a sentence 
with “You know,” for it is the Open sesame 
to all past experiences, real and imagined. 
Once opened, that sesame will, almost ipso 


* Do not use this school-generosity technique with 
any of the other types. ° “ 
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facto, extend the conference beyond the 
time when you are supposed to start selling 
tickets for the junior class play. 

A thorough understanding of these six 
parent types and the approaches to the re- 
spective conferences will, Tugstall states, 
give increased confidence to the embattled 
teacher and a sense of authority to the 
beginner. 

However, about the handling of this 
material, you need one warning: Do not 
let this confidence and authority cause you 
to forget that you must still maintain the 
conference situation. 
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Among the teachers who co-operated in 
this study and had access to the material 
presented here, one has already suffered 
an unfortunate incident. The teacher felt 
in such complete control of a type 5 con- 
ference that she began cleaning erasers 
during the interview. Education's Friend 
offered to help, and before the air cleared, 
the teacher discovered that positions had 
shifted. They were discussing the child. 

At last, someone has pointed the way to 
a modern conference. Tugstall has made 
the successful parent conference a not im- 
possible goal for all. 


A Teacher Asks 


By Ann Ess Morrow 
(Pontiac, Mich.) 


Is it not better to welcome a renaissance of read- 
ing than to dismiss the subject with complacency? 

Does the number of parents who vocalize their 
protest equal the number of those who aid at 
home their little beginners? Flash cards, like flash- 
lights, illuminate the road to reading, and parents 
can do much to steady the foundations of necessary 
sight vocabularies. 

Is it not recognized that reading steadiness 
springs from reading readiness, and that this point 
varies with the individual? 

Is it not true that we often compare our little 
boy's reading ability with that of the little girl 
next door, and that our findings, if voiced indis- 
criminately, can be most detrimenial to their 
attitudes and subsequent achievements? 

Is the responsibility for a child who is qualified 
to be in a regular classroom of a public school and 
who does not immediately learn to read, entirely 
that of the teacher, or could it be that perhaps 
problems arising in the home occupy his mind and 
attention, instead of the printed symbols? 

Are the parents who protest modern methods 
most loudly those who understand them thoroughly? 


Might it not be that there were poor readers 
then, as well as slow readers now, but that today 
we are more aware of them because the increased 
tempo of our living calls for an increase of speed 
in the use of fundamental tools? 

Could it not be that through the discord we hear 
the lustier voices ring out the familiar refrain, “We 
learned this way—you must, too”? 

Can this not spring from a definite reluctance to 
adapt ourselves to new ways of thinking, from an 
unwillingness to accept the fact that learning 
need not be painfully administered in order to be 
effective, but that it can be pleasantly motivated 
through games? 

Are not many children overpressured by parents 
who demand reading progress when the child is 
still emotionally and physically unready? 

De we recognize the fact that reading is more 
than saying words—that it is thinking meanings? 

Is not the rapid rise of reading clinics throughout 
the country to be looked upon with gratitude that 
people are now secking to improve their ability 
in this respect, rather than with alarm that this in- 
dicates definite deficiency? 











Teaching—a Profession? 


By LEONARD H. CLARK 


IN OUR PERIODICALS we read about the 
teaching profession. I wonder just what 
this teaching profession is. 

Not so very long ago I attended three 
professional gatherings in the period of a 
few weeks. One was a meeting of second- 
ary-school principals; another was a meet- 
ing of teachers’-college instructors; the 
third was a study group of elementary- 
school principals and supervisors. We were 
ieaders in the teaching profession. 

What did we talk about? The high- 
school principals complained that the 
pupils coming up from the elementary 
schools were not ready for high school. 
What could the high schools be expected 
to do? The teachers’-college instructors 
wondered how they could be expected to 
get college-level work out of poorly pre- 
pared high-school graduates. The elemen- 
tary-school principals and supervisors de- 
spaired of ever building competent staffs 
because the new teachers coming from the 
teachers’ colleges are not well trained. 

Is this the way really professional feople 
behave? The physician who spends his 
time complaining and passing the buck 
while his patients die won't last long. 
Pupils are teachers’ patients. If they are 
in good educational health, so much the 
better. We must keep them in good educa- 
tional health. If they are educationally ill, 
we must diagnose the trouble and use all 
of our technical skill and knowledge to 
cure them, calling in specialists if need be. 
Only when teachers accept this responsi- 
bility without resorting to excuses and 
alibis are they professional. 

Each fall the professional organizations 
collect their dues. Then throughout the 
land is heard not the voice of the turtle 
but “What did the N.E.A. ever do for 
me?” Don't members of a true profession 


join their national and local organizations 
as a matter of course? Certainly. Why? 
For personal profit? In part, but mostly to 
make their profession strong so that it 
can serve the people efficiently. Until the 
day that teachers support their national 
organization 100 per cent, in order to make 
it more powerful in creating the best 
educational system possible, teaching can- 
not claim the status of a profession. 

In our state capitals, state departments 
of education and state legislatures strive to 
make and enforce suitable teacher certi- 
fication requirements. Oftentimes their 
efforts are opposed and circumvented by 
teachers and administrators. In a true pro- 
fession, should not the practitioners de- 
termine and enforce their own standards 
of excellence? Should not the teachers 
themselves take the necessary steps to see 
that the pubiic is protected from malprac- 
tice, incompetency, and inadequately 
trained teachers? Certainly teachers should 
be competent to decide who should be 
allowed to enter the profession and who 
should be dropped from the rolls. With 
strong national and local organization, 
teachers should be in a position to pre. 
scribe and enforce professional standards 
which would protect our country’s chil- 
dren. We are still a long way from this 


goal. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In reply to the question — by the 
author in his title, “Teaching—a Pro- 
fession?” we hope so, but we're afraid 
not. And for reasons he gives in the 
article. (We've had a chance to read it, 
you know.) 

The writer is now on the staff of 
Hillyer College, Hartford, Conn. 
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Each profession has a code of ethics. 
In this respect the teaching profession fills 
the bill. We have several codes of ethics. 
Yet how many teachers live up to those 
codes? How many teachers know that such 
codes exist? In a true profession most mem- 
bers live up to the code. Yet how often 
do teachers run down other teachers, or 
their administrators, or their school sys- 
tem? 

If teaching is to be a true profession, 
teachers must make the teachers’ code of 
ethics a live thing. New teachers should 
pledge themselves to live by the ideals of 
the code before they are allowed to teach. 
Teachers who violate the code should be 
disciplined by the profession. For instance, 
no communist or fascist should be allowed 
to twist the minds of our children in the 
classroom. Neither should teachers be in- 
sulted by loyalty oaths and other hysterical 
devices thought up by well-meaning but 
frightened legislatures and officials. A 
teacher preaching the communist line in 
the classroom violates the code of ethics 
of professional teachers. He should be 
brought before the bar of his peers. If 
guilty, let his colleagues discipline him: 
cast him out if necessary. Only when our 
organization can enforce the code of ethics 
will we be a true profession. And only 
then will teachers be free from half-baked 
investigators, malicious rumors, and 
publicity-mad self-seekers. 

Truly professional workers do the job 
and do it right. If education is a matter of 
developing the whole child, and it is, should 
a professional teacher refuse to help in 
the extracurricular work unless paid extra? 
Probably not. Teaching is not piecework. 
Service is the watchword of any profession. 
The teachers’ job is to promulgate the 
welfare of the child. If the teacher agrees 
to work for $2,500, or $5,000, or $10,000, 
then he should do the whole job. Only 
then is he truly professional. 
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On the other hand professional men and 
women value their services. Do men and 
women who demand extra pay for extra 
work and then settle for less than a dollar 
an hour expect to be taken seriously? 
(Figure what a differential of fifty or one 
hundred dollars means in terms of an 
hourly rate for the sponsor of a school 
paper.) If teaching is to be a profession, 
teachers have to do the whole job and 
charge what it is worth. 

A profession which deals in the lives of 
children cannot put up with less than the 
best. So far no one has discovered wonder 
drugs to use in education, but new knowl- 
edge, techniques, and materials become 
available every day. Yet scholars tell us 
that educational practices are forty years 
behind educational research and every one 
knows that teachers contend with inade- 
quate equipment, outrageous teaching 
loads, archaic classrooms, and outworn 
methods. 

If we are to be truly professional, we 
must see that our communities provide the 
proper equipment and materials to work 
with. We must ourselves use the best 
methods and materials available. More- 
over we must encourage and participate in 
research and experimentation so that even 
the best may be improved. Yet how many 
teachers keep up with the research? How 
many keep abreast of the journals? How 
many share their experiences with meth- 
ods, techniques, and materials? How often 
do we unite to improve our schools— 
rather than our salaries? 

In his Principles of Teaching, Spears 
calis teaching a struggling profession. He 
should have said we are struggling to be- 
come a profession. We have come a long way. 
Teaching is really better than ever. But 
we still have a long way to go. Classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, 
working together, can make teaching a true 


profession if they will. 








On the Division of Responsibility 
between Teacher and Learner 


By 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


WE TALK A Lot about meeting the needs 
of the learner. Who determines what those 
needs are? The student or the teacher? It 
doesn't seem reasonable to expect that the 
learner alone can determine all of his needs 
or to assume that the teacher alone can do 
the same. The only area in which the learner 
is a better judge than the teacher is in the 
matter of personal preference, attitude, and 
outlook. The teacher is usually a better 
judge of what might be called “school- 
work,”—themes, exercises, drawings, and 
recitations. It is probably true that teach- 
ers can visualize the potentiality of an in- 
dividual learner better than the student 
or his parents can do it. Obviously, few 
children are prejudiced against themselves 
and seldom does a parent view his off- 
spring as objectively as a teacher does. 

Educational theory has long accepted 
the idea that as a learner accumulates ex- 
perience and develops capacity to evaluate 
it, he should increasingly determine the 
pattern of his learning and the selection 
of learning materials. As a learner develops 
fully in this manner, it grows increasingly 
difficult for a teacher to avoid obstructing 
his learning—by helping too much or at 
the wrong times. As a learner progresses, 
he tends to know nearly as much as his 
teacher. Thus it becomes increasingly diff- 
cult for the teacher to avoid dealing with 
materials and situations which are already 
familiar to the learner. 

Educators seem slow to recognize that 
responsibility for developing interest is one 
which youth should largely assume. There 
are substantial areas of learning and 
achievement which American society con- 
siders important—involving facts, tech- 


niques, attitudes, and evaluations. And by 
the time a pupil gets into high school, he 
should accept it as primarily his re- 
sponsibility to find out what these areas 
are and to become interested in them—to 
learn how to develop the interests con- 
cerned. This means that in the main the 
learner, at least in his primary orientation, 
follows the interests outlined by society— 
as reflected by teachers and a developed 
curriculum—rather than that the teacher 
and curriculum follow the sporadic inter. 
ests of the learner. 

In any society, schools exist to shape 
children into the kinds of future adults 
that the present adults who control that 
society want the children to become. This 
fact is the same whether the schools are 
in the United States, Spain, England, 
Russia, China, or elsewhere. Hence social 
orientation is primary in the determination 
of goals. When we say that the school 
should teach the child to think for him- 
self and to become a responsible and in- 
dependent citizen, we mean that these 
things should be done within the frame- 
work and limits set by the group—at least 
until, as a full-fledged member of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author, professor of education 
at Auburn (Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute), is a frequent contributor to 
many leading professional journals. In 
this article, he points out that teachers 
who assume excessive responsibilities 
in the learning process serve to reduce 
en development among the 


h is « good point. 
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group, he becomes able to help change the 
framework. 

When the suggestion is made that youth 
should carry more responsibility for dis- 
covering and exploring areas of interest 
which American society considers im- 
portant, several things are implied. Among 
these things are the desirability of varied 
attacks on problems, the value of a stu- 
dent's exploring his own resources before 
seeking help from others and formulating 
the questions he wants to ask about when 
he seeks help—thus aiding the resource 
person to know what the problem is and 
conserving the time and energy of that 
person. 

Also implied here is a recognition of 
the fact that the critical time for a stu- 
dent to have his questions formulated may 
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depend less on “when he is in the mood” 
or thinks he has time for them than on 
when there is somebody available who is 
competent to help him and willing to take 
the time to do so. 

The foregoing thought does not place 
a first responsibility on the teacher and 
school to follow rambling or transient in- 
terests of the learner, but places primary 
responsibility on the learner to discover 
and pursue the chief interests of society— 
varying with learner maturity. This shift 
in emphasis from teacher to student re- 
sponsibility in the learning process means 
that instead of expecting the teacher “to 
strike while the iron is hot,” we hold the 
learner responsible to “heat up the iron 
when there is somebody around to strike 
a” 


Taboos in Our Hiring Standards 


American youth of today deserve and need the 
most qualified people as teachers in our school sys- 
tems, The matter of teacher selection, then, must 
be approached with great concern by administra- 
tors. It is most difficult to realize, however, that 
in some areas of the United States we can find, at 
the present time, “unusual” practices and pro- 
cedures in determining the selection and subse- 
quent hiring of teacher personnel. Teachers apply- 
ing for a position may be confronted with con- 
tractual “regulations” incongruous to accepted and 
ethical practices. In certain areas of the United 
States the following procedures have become poli- 
cies in teacher selection: 

1, Teachers are required to remain in the com- 
munity on three out of four weekends each month! 

2. Women teachers agree that they will not 
marry during the school year. (If this rule is vio- 
lated the teachers . . . lose their positions.) 

§. Men teachers must be married before contract 
is signed. 

4. The school superintendent is required to be a 
married man with a family, and . . . the superin- 
tendent’s wife must be available for teaching chores. 








5- Teachers are not allowed to smoke in school, 
on the streets, or around school youngsters in the 
community. 

6. Teachers are not allowed to frequent restau- 
rants or other eating places where beer or other 
drinks are served. 

7. Probably the most unethical practice of all 
is the method used by some school boards in bar- 
gaining over salary. Too often an applicant would 
be asked to work “for less than the previous ap- 
plicant” to be favorably considered for the posi- 
tion! 

8. Under-cutting, resulting from the “bargain- 
ing” of school boards, is a practice among teachers 
in the areas concerned in the quest for teaching 
positions. 

Leading school officials would view the above 
procedures as highly undesirable and unprofes- 
sional, yet these and similar practices are being 
carried on in some areas of the United States. It 
does not take much imagination to visualize the 
planning that underlies the educational programs 
in these areas.—CHarces S$. Wenrenr, Ja, in the 
CTA Journal. 
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FORREST IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


The Last Best Hope by Henry WYMAN 
Hoimes. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. 50 pages, $1.50. 

Each year the Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation sponsors, through a fund set up by the 
friends and colleagues of Alexander Inglis, a lecture 
on secondary education. The purpose of this lec- 
tureship is to honor the memory of Alexander 
Inglis, distinguished professor of secondary educa- 
tion, whose industry, integrity, sympathy, and 
vision constitute a precious heritage to his co- 
workers. The 1955 lecture, entitled The Last Best 
Hope, was given by Dr. Henry W. Holmes. As the 
reader will recognize, these words are taken from 
the annual message which Lincoln delivered to 
Congress, December 1, 1862, in which he reaffirmed 
in the strongest possible terms his faith in the in- 
divisibility of the Union and in the righteousness 
of emancipation. Found near the end of the speech, 
the complete sentence is, “We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 

The lecture is descriptive in that Dr. Holmes 
seeks to express a point of view on democracy, In 
his words, “Democracy is the attempt to bring 
people together, not only to act by majorities on 
present issues, but to work out, in freedom, in fair- 
ness to one another, with a sense of their brother- 
hood as human beings, ways of life that are better 
than any known or now foreseen” (p. 13). Democ- 
racy, as Dr. Holmes states, is linked to our retigious 
life, but not to any single creed or institutional 
religious group. “The link between religion and 
democracy is in their reference to the future and 
the faith that men can work together in response 
to deeper urges than their natural hungers or their 
will to power” (p. 14). 

Dr. Holmes shows that democracy is linked also 
to education. Much social theory, merging into 
educational theory, has done its part in making 
American schools for the people, instead of schools 
for the elite. The lecturer enumerates “educations” 
which have helped our entire American popula- 
tion to become American: vocational education, 
home economics, the junior high school and the 
junior college, opportunity schools, the child-study 
movement, progressive education, health education, 
educational measurement, studies of the learning 
process, the raising of standards and expansion of 
facilities for the professional preparation and certi- 
fication of teachers, “life adjustment” education, 
and education for moral and spiritual values. 


The lecture is prescriptive in that Dr. Holmes 
presents possibilities of furthering the democratic 
cause, He suggests that secondary school teachers 
encourage (1) discussion of democracy in English 
classes, history classes, language classes, vocational 
classes, guidance conferences, assemblies, hygiene 
classes, the gymnasium, the laboratory, the art 
room, music room, and library. Dr. Holmes sug- 
gests also discussion of selected “key” problems of 
democracy—political, economic, and social. 

But how can teachers undertake all this? The 
answer is a matter of teacher education. In their 
college studies, teachers ought to come to grips 
with major social issues, become acquainted with 
the aims, materials, and methods of education for 
citizenship, Dr. Holmes finishes the lecture on an 
optimistic note by saying, “The improvements we 
need in American schools, from higher pay and 
smaller classes to greater respect for the teacher's 
position, will enable teachers who have the neces- 
sary training to do amazing things.” 

Eons Lue Furness 


Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion (3d ed.) by Crmis A. pe Younc. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Bock Co., Inc., 
1955. 604 pages, $5.50. 

Since 1942 when Dean De Young first published 
his Introduction to American Public Education, 
college instructors, college students, classroom 
teachers, and school administrators have found 
this textbook an excellent source of information 
and a dependable vehicle for gaining a clear, ac- 
curate, comprehensive orientation to education in 
the United States. Now in its third edition, this 
outstanding volume unquestionably will continue 
to be one of the most widely used textbooks in 
college introductory education courses, 

The seventeen chapters have been organized into 
five major areas of study: (1) organization and 
administration of public education; (2) areas of 
public education; (3) personnel in public educa- 
tion; (4) provisions for educational materials and 
environment; and (5) interpretation of education. 
This type of organization, as the author points out, 
permits a variety of approaches to a vast body of 
information and makes possible depth of concen- 
tration in certain areas without the danger of 
superficiality in others, 

For the students, Dr. De Young has organized 
his chapters with systematic care, showing a keen 
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awareness of what recent research has found con- 
cerning readability, continuity, the guiding of stu- 
dents’ reading interests, the establishment of pur- 
poses for reading, and the development of sound 
study skills. Each of the five major areas and each 
chapter begins with a preview of materials to be 
covered and a detailed outline of the sequential 
development of that material. Following each chap- 
ter are listed suggested activities for further study 
and investigation, discussions, reports, and debates. 
Among the strongest features of the book are de- 
scriptive bibliographies, lists of current pertinent 
periodicals and publications, and the suggested 
audio-visual aids found at the end of every chap- 
ter. One hundred forty-five well-chosen illustra- 
tions add immeasurably to the development of the 
basic concepts. Eight historical calendars show 
chronologically certain major educational advances 
and associate them with contemporary social, his- 
torical, economic, and political events. 

Chapter XIII, on curriculum, is especially well 
organized. It approaches a difficult area of Ameri- 
can public education from a semantic point of 
view, first acquainting the student with the new 
and often confusing terminology used in curricu- 
lum work, and then leading into a nicely composed 
discussion of intricacies of curriculum construction. 

Individuals familier with the first two editions 
of Dean De Young's Introduction to American 
Public Education will find in the third edition 
much new material. Those who have not used 
this textbook previously will find in it one of the 
most scholarly, comprehensive, accurate, intro- 
ductory portrayals of American education. 

Groace W. Bonn 


The President of the United States by 
E. B. Fincner. New York: Abelard-Schu- 
man, Inc., 1955. 192 pages, $3.50. 

The presidency of the United States has always 
been an illuminating and an intriguing subject to 
read and study. And fortunate indeed are the 
general reading public and the high-school audience 
to have this new, useful, and forceful book about 
the presidency. Professor Fincher, who is on the 
faculty of New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, has demonstrated an unusual ability to 
develop a difficult. and technical subject into a 
fascinating and easy-to-understand body of every- 
day information, valuable alike to citizens, voters, 
and beginners in the study of government. The 
book is a must for high-school libraries and civics 
See eee 


interesting narrative the chief facts about the 
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presidency, under the following chapter headings: 
(1) “Who May Be President,” (2) “Choosing Presi- 
dential Candidates,” (3) “Presidential Elections,” 
(4) “The Presidential Office,” (5) “The Powers of 
the President” (two chapters), (6) “The President's 
Official Family,” and (7) “Presidents on Parade.” 
The young reader will be drawn irresistibly to read 
the book to the end. That is the supreme test for 
any book written for high-school students, 

In their reading of the book, laymen and high- 
school students will emerge with a sensible and 
practical knowledge of what a President is, what 
he does, and how he becomes President. They will 
also meet in a direct way most of the Presidents 
and certain salient facts about their administrations. 
This vicarious experience is definitely contributory 
to interested citizenship. Many valuable ideas about 
government and how it functions are included, 
along with the main subject. This book successfully 
demonstrates that our people can and do select 
competent leadership for a democratic state. It also 
furnishes a real stimulus to civic thinking. 

Raven H. Octe 


College Algebra and Trigonometry by 
Freperic H. Miter. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. 342 pages, , . 
The breaking up of college algebra and trigo- 

nometry into two separate courses tends to mini- 
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mize or neglect relationships between the two. 
When presented together as in this text, many 
phases of the two subjects merge almost automati- 
cally. The author has done a good job of combining 
the two subjectts. The parallel treatment of trigo- 
nometric and algebraic identities as well as trigo 
nometric and algebraic equations is very desirable. 

The combination of the subjects as presented 
here has three major advantages: (1) The numerical 
aspect of trigonometry, which is frequently over 
done, is minimized but not neglected. (2) The 
analytic aspects of trigonometry, which are so vital 
to a student continuing in mathematics, science, and 
engineering, are presented in a much clearer light. 
(3) Much wasteful duplication is avoided. The ex. 
position is done carefully with adequate rigor 
but with compactness. 

No adequate review of the book could neglect to 
mention the problems. The availability of many 
well-graded problems is one of the most desirable 
features of almost any mathematics textbook. This 
book more than meets these specifications. It has 
a total of 2,:00 problems. A spot check of various 
sets of exercises revealed that the problems are well 
graded and have worth-while mathematical content. 

No mention was made of the number of points 
or semester hours recommended for a course with 
this text. It is the reviewer's opinion that a five- 
point course with this text should be more valuable 
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than separate three-point courses in algebra and 
trigonometry, and that a four-point course with 
this text would be more valuable than a three-point 
algebra course and a two-point trigonometry course. 
Joun Reckzen 


A Child Development Point of View by 
ames L. Hymes. New York: Prentice- 


all, Inc., 1955- 145 pages, $3.00. 


Behavior and Misbehavior by 
Hymes. New York: Prentice- 
1955- 140 pages, $3.00. 

The author has written A Child Development 
Point of View as an easily understood and an 
effectively presented framework of principles on 
child development, In a colloquial style of writing, 
he sets forth his ideas on how boys and girls grow 
through childhood. 

He addresses the reader with his first chapter, 
titled, “You Are a Teacher,” in which he empha- 
sizes that generalizations of child development are 
useful in teaching the normal child. His next 
chapter states, “Your Youngsters Must Like You.” 
The child must recognize “love” and “welcome” in 
the teacher if the teacher is to serve as an ideal. In 
the school setting, many types of behavior are 
shown and need attention; the teacher should give 
each child all the attention he needs, Hymes sug- 
gests not to be too anxiously watchful or ill 
tempered over the actions and noises made by 
children, For teachers who fear being taken advan- 
tage of or letting the children run wild, the author 
says that children want adult appreciation and 
defined standards for their strength and security. 
The teacher must establish himself as their friend. 

In the third chapter, “Your Youngsters Must Like 
Their Work,” the author says the teacher should 
“hit them where they live,” “put the ball over 
home plate,” “hit the mark and ring the bell.” 
Children want to be successful. Readiness to do is 
an important factor and can result in achievement 
of success, encouraging more learning, But a child 
unready to do the classroom activity meets failure 
by the force of events. 

Chapter 4 covers the next child development 
suggestion, “Your Youngsters Must Like Them- 
selves.” The child wants to be “big,” to do the 
unusual, and to be in the driver's seat. “He must 
be glad he is as big as he is because of all he 
can now do.” The need to be “big” must be met; 
if not met, the person tries all the harder to achieve 
it one way or another. 

Chapter 5 is “Your Youngsters Can Climb the 
Highest Peaks.” Child development is the decent 
and efficient method of dealing with youngsters. In- 
creasing growth is directed to “good human living.” 


AMES L. 
all, Inc., 
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The teacher aids growth and determines how far it 
can go. 

The author has offered the child development 
point of view to guide in the solution of everyday 
teaching problems in a short, clear, simple, and 
effective book. 

Behavior and Misbehavior offers 140 pages of 
suggestions for guiding a teacher's action in the 
discipline of children, The basic theme of Hymes 
emphasizes the need for firm discipline but with 
the understanding of the implications of our 
disciplinary acts. The complexity of the problem is 
illustrated in this statement: “Discipline is a sticky, 
tricky educational problem. It will take every bit of 
your best thinking and your deepest sensitivity.” 

The book focuses attention on two phases of 
behavior: (1) discipline for stable children and (2) 
remedial teaching discipline. Keen analysis is given 
of the many nuances in discipline, some of which 
are within and without the elusive boundaries of 
acceptable behavior. 


HERMan J. Perers and ALLEN E. Secrisr 


First the Lightning by RutnH Apams 
Knicut. New York: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 1955. 224 pages, $2.75. 

Miss Knight has produced a novel about war- 
time and postwar Italy which should appeal both 
to teen-agers and to their teachers. For the teen- 
ager, it offers an exciting plot, as Giovanni grows 
up in the mingled poverty and hope of present- 
day Italy. His despair as he comes to believe that 
his mother's wartime American benefactor has 
deserted them; his adventures as member, for a 
brief time, of a gang of young criminals; his 
travels about Italy; and his final emergence as an 
adult devoted to Italy's past and determined to 
work for her future should hold the attention of 
high-school and junior-high boys. Girls may be 
more absorbed in the love story of Giovanni's 
mother and her American Air Force captain. 
Teachers will find the people and setting generally 
substantial and accurate, and will welcome it as an 
unusually promising introduction to another 
culture. 

Miss Knight appears to write of Italy with 
genuine knowledge and love, and the picture she 
presents of its heritage of culture and beauty, its 
present social and economic problems, and its 
future hopes is convincing. Her novel should do 
much to weaken some of the unfortunate clichés 
regarding Italy—and indeed all Europe—which the 
young too often pick up from their elders. It should 
widen sympathy and understanding. To return to 
the interest of the teen-ager again for a moment: 
it offers, finally, a happy ending for all concerned. 


Eart HILTON 
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and value of this study. 





Helping the Non-Reading Pupil 
in the Secondary School 


Harrison BULLOCK 


The emphasis in this book is on diagnosis of non-reading and on providing an at- 
mosphere and a situation in which the pupil can experience some degree of success. 
How the non-reading pupil in secondary school can be helped in the regular classroom 
and in special reading classes to overcome the disability itself and the emotional dis- 
turbance behind it is fully discussed. Case histories of several non-reading pupils, 
including transcriptions of interviews with a remedial reading specialist, and detailed 
discussion of techniques of various teachers observed by the author add to the interest 
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Prince Valiant and the Golden Princess by 
Harotp Foster. New York: Hastings 
House, Inc., 1955. 127 pages, $2.75. 

Here is another of those entertaining yet in- 
formative books of the “Prince Valiant” series. The 
ever impelling high adventures of Prince Valiant, 
climaxed in this fifth book by his winning of the 
Golden Princess, have all those qualities of par- 
ticular appeal that interest the modern young 
readers. Couched in simple language, the narration, 
though dealing with remote peoples and back- 
grounds, is easily read and understood. The abun- 
dant use of illustrative material actually becomes 
the story paralleled in superbly drawn pictures. To 
the boy or girl who is not too skilled a reader and 
who looks to the picture-book type of storytelling, 
this format will hold an especial enticement, 

To those who idealize the “tall escapades” of 
the superman type of hero, the deeds of Prince 
Valiant and his trusty henchmen will hold a 
fascinating appeal. Skillfully interwoven with these 
tremendous feats of daring, however, and so clearly 
depicted that their impact must be felt, are the 
chivalry and culture that come as our finest heritage 
from the days and legends of King Arthur. 

Hal Foster, in the “Prince Valiant” series, has 
created an introduction to the Arthurian literature 
that will be eagerly read by the boys and girls of 





today. His modern interpretation and presentation 
should serve a unique motivating purpose in 
acquainting modern young readers with those days 
of the Middle Ages that are so often the theme 
of song and story and of creating within them a 
desire for further reading that should lead them 
through Malory to Tennyson. 
Saran GOoooMAN 
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WW & the Newer Media 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


Television Presentations 


One of the very worth-while television 
dramas that will be presented during the 
present semester is High Tor, a musical, 
filmed version of Maxwell Anderson's 
prize-winning play. It will be shown over 
CBS-TV on March 10, from g:g0 to 11:00 
r.M. The study guide which follows was 
written by Henry B. Maloney of the Eng- 
lish department at Cooley High School, 
Detroit. 


High Tor was given the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle award for the best American play during the 
1996-97 season, having been chosen over Kaufman 
and Hart's highly successful You Can't Take It with 
You. Students will be interested to know that the 
Critics’ Circle originated during the preceding 
season because the New York critics decided that 
the Pulivver committee on drama had not been 
selecting the best plays for their award. The New 
York critics believed that many of the selectors 
engaged in naming Pulitzer Prize plays were not 
very discerning judges of drama and that the few 
discerning critics had, on occasion, been pressured 
into choosing mediocre plays. (Hawthorn House has 
recently published a short, interesting account of 
the history of the Critics’ Circle along with all 
sixteen of the prize-winning plays. The book, 
Critics’ Choice, sells for $6.00.) 

So in the introduction of High Tor to the class- 
room, there is already material for discussion. 
Many high-school anthologies have selections from 
William Saroyan. Students might be interested in 
discovering why Saroyan was once unwilling to 
accept a Pulitzer award and compare his reasons 
with those of the New York drama critics for 
originating their group. Is the spirit of the giver 
important to recipients of gifts? Are some awards 
of small economic value worth more than ex- 
pensive presents? Should the best play of the year 
be determined by drama critics alone? At the 
present time baseball all-star teams are decided by 
the votes of fans, whereas Hollywood's Academy 
Awards are voted on by members of the industry 
only. Which is a more valid way of determining 
excellence? 

High Tor is the story of a determined indi- 
vidualist, Van Van Horn, who refuses to sell his 


mountain to a traprock company. Van's stubborn- 
ness and general impracticality soon turn his 
fiancée, Judith, away from him. A judge ‘and a 
scheming salesman from the traprock company 
attempt to buy High Tor from Van for a niggardly 
sum, but they are so harassed by a group of six- 
teenth century Dutch wraiths who inhabit the 
mountain that their pretensions of respectability 
vanish and they are exposed as racketeers. Judith 
returns to Van, who now realizes that bygone eras 
leave nothing but ruins and one must advance 
with the times. He finally agrees to sell High Tor 
at a respectable price. 

Students can be prepared to watch the play with 
the following questions: Why does Judith leave 
Van? Why was his romance with Lise (the ghostly 
wife of the Dutch captain) destined to fade? What 
made Van change his mind anci decide to sell High 
Tor? How is comic relief provided in the play? 

When they return to class after having watched 
the program, a more complete development can be 
attempted. High Tor was originally written as 
straight drama; do you think that it has been en- 
hanced by being presented as a musical? How 
would you compare it to Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town in this respect? In the latter, many critics 
thought that Frank Sinatra was miscast. Why? Do 
you think that Bing Crosby was a good choice for 
the role of Van Horn? Why? High Tor was filmed, 
whereas Our Town was presented “live.” Do Wilder's 
style of playwriting and the setting for High Tor 
provide reasons for the two kinds of presentation? 
Many popular songs have come from stage plays 
or movies, but television has given us few. Do you 
think any of the tunes from High Tor are likely 
to become popular? What qualities must popular 
songs have? Do you think that in some the very 
characteristics that make them popular tend to 
make their popularity short lived? What makes a 
“standard” song last? Maxwell Anderson wrote the 
lyrics to “September Song” for his 1938 musical, 
Knickerbocker Holiday. Why has this song survived? 

It is very probable that teen-agers will find Van 
Horn's motives for changing his mind and deciding 
to sell High Tor rather vague. If the teacher has 
had time to read the original play, he will have 
found that a very important character has been 
scissored from the television script. The 1996 stage 
version included a philosophic Indian named John, 
a symbol of the ruins of former eras and races. It 
is at John’s suggestion that Van Horn agrees to 
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sell High Tor. Students can be asked whether they 
think the omission of John affected the clarity of 
the play. 

One of the reasons Judith runs out on Van is 
that he won't conform to the dictates of society. 
Would she probably have run out on Emerson and 
Thoreau as well? Why? Would our literature and 
ideals have been as rich if these men had con- 
formed? Where shall we draw the line between con- 
formity and individuality in our own lives? 

Students can turn to two modern poets for 
echoes of High Tor’s pessimistic philosophy that 
each era leaves but a set of ruins. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson's “The Dead Village” and, even more 
aptly, Carl Sandburg’s “Four Preludes on Play- 
things of the Wind” express ideas closely related to 
this theme. 

Someone in the class may be willing to compare 
Rip Van Winkle’s reaction to “modern” society 
with the problems of DeWitt and the Dutch spirits 
in High Tor. Or, varying the approach, maybe a 
student can give the pros and cons of going back 
through history as in Mark Twain's A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court (which, coinciden- 
tally, was made into a motion-picture musical star- 
ring Bing Crosby). 

Most of these questions and study suggestions 
are by-products of the original goals: to get stu- 
dents to look discriminatingly at drama, to foster 
an awareness in their minds that drama is made to 
be watched, not read from books. The actions of 
the players and the stage conventions in textbook 
drama can be much more significant if re-enforced 
by the study of quality drama actually being per- 
formed on television. 


A second TV production this month of 
direct interest to students will occur on 
March 18 when Maurice Evans will pre- 
sent The Taming of the Shrew at 4:00 P.M. 
E.S.T., over NBC-TV. John F. Sullivan, 
assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, who specializes in Shake- 
spearean scholarship, has prepared the fol- 
lowing study guide. 


Elizabethan audiences seem to have enjoyed 
plays with very complicated plots. To provide them, 
Shakespeare, like the other playwrights of his time, 
usually interwove several different stories within the 
fabric of each play. (The stage of Shakespeare's time 
was particularly well suited to this sort of play, 
because, like modern movies and TV, it permitted 
a large number of short scenes to be played with- 
out awkward pauses. Thus several different stories 
could be kept going at once, as in a juggling act, 
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without giving the audience time to lose track of 
what was happening in any one of them.) 

In The Taming of the Shrew, however, one of 
the storics is kept fairly distinct from the others. 
This is the story of the joke played on the drunken 
tinker, Christopher Sly, which serves as a “frame- 
work” for the other two stories. In the text of the 
play which has been preserved, the framework is 
incomplete, but it is most logical to assume that the 
original plan called for a return of Sly to the 
story, The other stories deal with the romantic 
problems of two marriageable young ladies, Katha- 
rine and Bianca, daughters of a wealthy Paduan 
gentleman. 

These two girls are strikingly different in char- 
acter. Katharine, the “shrew” of the title, is not 
one in the modern sense of the word. She is not a 
scolding, nagging, bad-tempered old woman, but 
young, intelligent, outspokenly impatient of hy- 
pocrisy and sham, something of a tomboy who 
refuses to behave according to the fashionable rules 
for well brought-up young ladies. Her sister is just 
the opposite, sweet and gentle, the very model of a 
properly demure and obedient daughter. As we 
might expect, Katharine’s story is a good deal more 
fascinating; Bianca, in fact, is hardly more than an 
excuse for a tangled web of comic mixups, and her 
story is like a thousand others of the boy-mecte- 
girl variety. 

Katharine, indeed, is one of the golden galaxy 
of heroines created by Shakespeare for his romantic 
comedies. The play seems to be a quite early work, 
but Katharine is at least a rough sketch for the 
type of Portia, Juliet, Beatrice, or Rosalind—a girl 
with wit, charm, vivacity, intelligence, and high 
spirits. She is like these later creations in still 
another way. Each of them (except Beatrice) falls in 
love with a “handsome brute,” a man who seems 
to be her inferior in grace and intelligence. 
Petruchio is thus also a cruder sketch for Romeo, 
Bassanio, or Orlando. 

It is in this resemblance of the two most in- 
teresting characters to favorite types of Shake- 
spearean romantic couples that what seems to be a 
significant theme of the play is disclosed. And, lest 
we miss it in the uproarious laughter at the roister- 
ing slapstick action, Shakespeare seems to be under- 
lining the point of Katharine’s very serious long 
speech at the end of the play, where she declares 
that a wife is “bound to serve, love and obey” her 
lord and master. Did Shakespeare mean this to be 
the moral of the play? 

Modern women would certainly object to the 
degree of submissiveness which Katharine exhibits 
toward her husband. Of course, certain allowances 
must be made for the change in social conventions 
It should be remembered that it is only in the 
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last hundred years or so that women have won 
the degree of legal and moral freedom they now 
enjoy. But even when these allowances have been 
made, one wonders if a woman as sensitive and 
intelligent as Katharine could change so radically, 
could bring herself to submit even in her opinions 
to such a seeming boor as Petruchio? 

A modern audience, however, may well wonder 
even more at why Katharine should have accepted 
Petruchio’s fantastic proposal of marriage so un- 
hesitatingly in the first place. And here it should 
be pointed out that the Elizabethans seem to have 
believed quite firmly in “love at first sight.” 
Shakespeare himself quoted a well-known line from 
Marlowe, “Who ever loved that loved not at first 
sight?” (As You Like It, Il, v. 81.) Love at first 
sight, however, must be a totally irrational impulse, 
based on sheer physical attraction or some unex- 
plainable emotional spark that leaps from person to 


This, of course, is the explanation of the way in 
which Shakespeare's lively, witty heroines fall for 
men who seem not quite worthy of them. The 
situation can be reversed, of course, but, in his 
comedies at least, Shakespeare seems to prefer 
superior girls and inferior men. What Katharine 
learns, then, in the course of the play is not that 
the wife is to be slave to the husband, but that all 
of us are slaves to the irrational passion of love. 
Rebellion against it would bring only unhappiness, 
but adjustment (if we can use the language of 
modern psychology) makes for happiness. 

1. Why is everyone anxious to find a husband 
for Katharine? What reasons can you think of for 
the social convention which is at the basis of this? 

2. Bianca is supposed to be the dutiful daughter, 
but it is she who elopes instead of letting her hus- 
band be chosen by her father. How is this related 
to the general theme of the play? 

g. An old stage tradition, not, however, originat- 
ing with Shakespeare, has Petruchio take a whip to 
Katharine, Does this violate the spirit of the play? 
Why? 

4. List some of the things Petruchio does to 
tame Katharine. Are they related in any way? 
Are they significant beyond mere roughhouse 
comedy? Explain. 

5. What other “framework” stories do you know? 
How is this play like them? How is it unlike them? 

6. Compare this play to any other literary work 
you know which concerns the relationship of hus- 
band to wife. 

7. In William Congreve's play, The Way of the 
World, there is a celebrated “bargaining” scene, in 
which the hero and heroine present each other with 
a list of conditions which must be agreed to before 
they will marry, The conditions concern matters of 
social behavior and the domains in which each 
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will retain independence. Is this a better or worse 
foundation for marriage than Katharine’s sub- 
mission? In Congreve's play, the heroine says that 
if her conditions are accepted she will consent to 
“dwindle into a wife.” Does marriage require that 
a woman “dwindle”? If so, in what way? Does 
Katharine “dwindle into a wife”? 

8. How does the kind of romantic love presented 
in most fiction, by the movies, or by television 
compare with reality? Most romantic comedies end 
in a final clinch or with wedding bells. We are not 
supposed to question that the couples “live happily 
ever after.” But just for fun, speculate a bit on the 
future married life of the couples in The Taming 
of the Shrew. Which couple has the best chance of 
a happy marriage? Why? 


Review of Related Materials 


I Can Hear It Now: Winston Churchill, by Epwarp 
R. Murrow and Frep W. Frienpty. Columbia 
Masterworks LP #ML5066. $5.95. 
The Churchill record capitalizes on the fact that 

the English statesman has seen, made, and written 

the crucial history of our time. There are many 

possible uses for it. Speech teachers will find it a 

sampler of one of the great orators of our time. 

Social studies teachers can use it effectively to begin 

a unit on the politics of the twentieth century. 

English teachers, particularly those teaching the 

survey of British literature, can use it to spark 

extended reading in the work of a great prose 
stylist. It is hard to imagine someone not making 
an outstanding recording with the material Church- 

ill’s life provides. Murrow, however, has brought 

to it his own flair for narrating and the imagina- 

tive editing of his staff. The album includes a 

magnificent photo-essay on Sir Winston, suitable 

for bulletin board display. 


The Fabulous Phonograph: From Tin Foil to High 
Fidelity by Rotanp Getatr. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1955. $20 pages, $4.95. 
It is a characteristic of a mass-production age to 

take the most complex achievements for granted. 

Surely one of the responsibilities of the schools is 

to instill in students an awareness of the energy, 

imagination, and ingenuity that go into our me- 
chanical wonders. Mr. Gelatt, an editor of High 

Fidelity magazine, has looked fondly and with great 

insight into the rapid development of sound re- 

production since the 1870's. One of the implicit 
themes of the book, incidentally, is the compatibility 
of science, commerce, and culture. It took a great 
deal of tinkering and finagling before the ordinary 
person could afford the greatest music at the slight 
cost of a visit to the corner record store. 








= Audw-Visual News ~< 


By V. EUGENE VIVIAN 


DANIEL WEBSTER: The Last Will of Daniel 
Webster, 16 mm film, 1 reel, B & W, available 
at print cost from E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co., Department of Motion Picture Distribution, 
Wilmington 98, Del. From the Du Pont “Cavalcade 
of America” TV series. Daniel Webster undergoes a 
soul-searching inquiry into his personal motives 
for supporting Henry Clay's famous compromise on 
slavery. He is torn by the censure of his closest 
friends and by the fact that they will no longer 
visit him. On his deathbed he feels that his actions 
have constituted a legacy to the United States, 
which is shoddy and unworthy of the man of prin- 
ciple he has always thought himself to be. He is 
ultimately reassured by one of his close friends. 

Sequences in the film also review the import of 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, Webster's Reply 
to Hayne, and his disavowal of presidential sup- 
port by those who sought to have Webster soften 
his extreme stand on national tariffs. 

The film offers an excellent background for 
understanding the momentous decisions of the mid- 
nineteenth century. (Sr. H.) 


TELETRAINING—FOR GOOD TELEPHONE 
USAGE; Demonstration 2-Way Telephone Set with 
Amplifier, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Free upon request from your nearest 
Bell System Business Office. You may now teach 
good telephone usage by using a new telephone 
training demonstration developed by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The unit 
consists of an equipment box containing a built-in 
amplifier and loud-speaker to which two tele- 
phones are connected. The demonstrator has panel 
controls for simulating dial tones, busy signals, 
the ringing of each telephone, and the control 
of the loud-speaker. Each telephone has twenty- 
five feet of wiring so that two persons can conduct 
a conversation at a suitable distance from cach 
other, All signals and conversation are amplified 
so that the entire sound production can be heard 
clearly in a large classroom. The unit is powered 
by being plugged into any A.C. elevtric outlet. 

With such equipment a class may study such 
techniques as answering telephone calls, making 
out-of-town calls, and business telephone usage. A 
115-page guidebook provides information on proper 
technique and discussion-study questions and an- 
swers, One section is devoted to the consideration 
of developing a good telephone personality. The 
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guidebook also furnishes a bibliography of addi- 
tional audio-visual aids. 


BIOLOGY FILMSTRIPS: Principles of Biology, 
Set #2, 6 B & W filmstrips—“Effects of Environ- 
ment” (36 frames), “Heredity and Environment” 
(38 frames), “Factors of Survival” (4: frames), 
“Factors in Health and Disease” (98 frames), 
“Origin of Living Things” (29 frames), “Descent 
with Change” (40 frames). Young America Films, 
18 E. gist St.. New York 17, N.Y. The strips are 
designed to illustrate material for developing the 
understanding of broad generalizations in the bio- 
logical sciences. The principles are clearly stated 
at the appropriate frame in each filmstrip. Since 
many principles are presented in a single filmstrip, 
they may be used as previews for the stimulation of 
study. Many of the interesting frames can serve as 
useful pictorial material to illustrate points in a 
development of biological topics without using 
the entire strip at a single presentation. The ma- 
terial is advanced and requires some previous 
experience in biology to integrate the ideas pre 
sented, (Sr. H., Jr. Col.) 


DISCUSSION PROBLEMS IN GROUP LIVING 
What About Juvenile Delinquency? an 11-min., 
16-mm sound film, B & W ($50), Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y., produced 
by Crenton Corp. Teacher's guide available. This 
film, one in a series on “Discussion Problems in 
Group Living,” is concerned with the question 
of juvenile delinquency. Posing problems but giv- 
ing no answers, the film dramatizes a gang's brutal 
attack on an innocent adult and shows some of the 
consequences. 

The opening sequence shows three teen-age boys, 
dressed in blue jeans and black jackets with em- 
blems sewed on the front, waiting to be picked up 
by a friend in a convertible. On the way to the 
home of another friend, Jamie, they deliberately 
bump a car waiting at an intersection. When the 
driver of the car protests, the boys climb out of the 
car; and as the scene fades, they are swarming 
about the driver of the car. 

In the next scene, Jamie, dressed in the uniform 
of his gang, is shown going out for the evening 
despite his mother’s request that he stay home 
and study’ He goes with the gang to a drive-in 
restaurant, and while waiting to order, one of the 


gang displays a pencil saying that they got it 
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during a fight with a man. Jamie recognizes the 
pencil and realizes that the man was his father. 
He tears off the gang's emblem and lea 
restaurant, When he returns home, he 

mother taking care of his father, who has been 
badly bruised. The torn threads on Jamie's jacket 
indicate to his father that Jamie is one of the gang 
who beat him up, All Jamie can do before leaving 
the room is to say how sorry he is. 

The following morning Jamie is threatened by 
the gang after refusing to rejoin them. He finally 
joins with some of the student leaders who are on 
their way to attend a special meeting of the student 
council, The meeting was called as a result of the 
beating administered to Jamie's father, and the 
council is advocating drastic measures in an effort 
to cope with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The gang gives chase to Jamie and his friends 
in an effort to stop them, but fails to do so. They 
remain outside the council room and peer through 
the glass. 

The council, after a heated discussion, agrees to 
listen to what the students have to say. The film 
ends as Jamie steps forward to speak to the group 
and the narrator asks the audience, “What would 
you do if you were Jamie? What would you do 
about juvenile delinquency? What would you say?” 

This timely and provocative film should do an 
excellent job of stimulating discussion. The evalua- 
tion group felt that it could be used with either 
adolescents or adults concerned with the problems of 
delinquency. The use of a boy from what appeared 
to be a middle-class home added strength to the 
film by pointing out that not all delinquents came 
from the lower class; they can be found in many dif- 
ferent types of groups. In the preview of the film at 
the Educational Film Library Association conven- 
tion in Chicago, a member of the previewing panel 
reported successful use of the film by high school 
groups and predicted simiiar success with other 
high school or adult groups. The group commented 
favorably on the casting, acting, editing, and dra- 
matic suspense.—Reproduced from Educational 
Sereen for November, 1955. 


LEE THE MAN: Sunset at Appomattox, 16 mm 
film, 1 reel, B & W, available at print cost from 
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E. 1, du Pont de Nemours and Co., Department 
of Motion Picture Distribution, Wilmington 98, 
Del. Produced by Sovereign Films. This is a 
“Cavalcade of America” TV presentation, The 
agonizing hours of decision preceding the surrender 
of the Confederacy make a gripping narrative in 
the film portrayal. General Robert E. Lee, a tragic 
but dignified figure, makes the wise but most dis- 
tasteful decision to capitulate to Union forces. The 
nobility of General Lee is emphasized by the cour- 
teous treatment he receives from General Grant 
and the latter's entire staff. The film provides an 
excellent character study of Lee the man. This 

is useful in providing interesting side- 
lights in the study of the Civil War. William 
Gladstone stars as General Lee. (Jr. and Sr. H.) 


CAESAR, SET OUT THE WINE: The Absent 
Host, 16 mm film, 1 reel, B & W, available at print 
cost from E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Department of Motion Picture Distribution, Wil- 
mington 98, Del. This is a “Cavalcade of America” 
TV presentation. At the Cuckoo Inn in Louisa, Va., 
five Americans are surprised one night to learn 
that their village is to be held incommunicado by 
the British for twelve hours. Tom 
zealous patriot, shrewdly guesses that Lord Tarleton 
is hoping to capture Thomas Jefferson at near-by 
Monticello. He is determined to escape and warn 
Jefferson. He overpowers a guard and steals his 
uniform. He rides out of town carly next morning 
with the British dragoons and tries to slip away. 
The commander, sensing that the “deserter” is prob- 
ably an American attempting to warn their quarry, 
dispatches a patrol to capture him. Tom is caught 
as his horse goes lame but his captors, in turn, are 
overpowered by three American mountaineers. The 
dragoons clamor for permission to hang Tom as 
a deserter from their ranks. Tom, however, tries 
to convince the mountaineers of his real identity 
and of his purpose in warning Jefferson. The 
mountaineers release Tom when they discover the 
British moving in force toward Monticello. 

Having galloped his horse to the limit, Tom 
arrives at Monticello on foot, exhausted and almost 
incoherent. In his redcoat uniform he endures 
agonizing minutes trying to convince Jefferson and 
his servant, Caesar, of the approaching danger to 
the American leader and to the cause of American 
independence. As Jefferson prepares to escape, his 
instructions are: “Caesar, set out my best wine for 
my British guests.” The film shows a highly inter- 
esting incident in the Virginia campaign of the 
Revolution but, in the opinion of this reviewer, has 
little additional value for educational purposes. 
The story action and tempo have the characteristics 
of a slick Hollywood western thriller. 














J or better writing and speaking 
both in and out of the classroom 


GUIDE TO 
MODERN ENGLISH 


By RICHARD K. CORBIN, Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department, Peekskill High School, Peeks- 
kill, New York 


and PORTER G. PERRIN, Professor of English, 
University of Washington 


New composition book for the upper years of 
high school. Seventeen teaching chapters on 
writing and speaking. A 200-page reference 
Index for students’ independent use. 


SCOTT. FOR ESM AN Supplementary workbook also available. 
- AND COMPANY Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto New York 10 








NEW IN 1956! _} 





LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS nonce Nicos 





. for your high school personal regimen or survey course. Based upon an 
extensive study of teen-age problems, LIVING FOR YOUNG MOD- 
ERNS deals simply and interestingly with those difficulties most fre- 
quent and troublesome to teen-agers. Attractive illustrations, an informal 
writing style, and a thorough study of the pleasures of daily living give 
the text both balance and appeal. 


and 





YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


LEO J. ALILUNAS—J. WOODROW SAYRE. Edited by STANLEY £. DIMOND 











. provides a basic understanding of the role of a good citizen in a democ- 
racy. A complete, balanced treatment is given the governmental, social, 
economic, and political problems of the past and present. Emphasis is 
placed upon the future of the democracy and the citizen in our changing 
world. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago — Philadelphia — — Delleos — _ Toronto 
















































For more than half a century, 
Gregg Shorthand has been 
striding forward to become the 
leading shorthand system in the world 
and the Standard Shorthand System 
in the United States. 


a The Gregg achievement is due to more 
) than the product itself. 
product Gregg Shorthand has been supported 
by a service .. . a service of 

publishing with many facets: 


A series of outstanding textbooks 
désigned to provide quality training 
d business curriculum. 


magazines. Two for 
ts and administrators... 
giness Education World and 
the Business Teacher. 


— ‘ Today's Secretary 
' ~ (formerly the Gregg Writer), 
the leading magazine in the field. 





A complete series of qualifying tests and 
pins, medals) for shorthand, typewriting, 
i, bookkeeping, and filing. More than a million 
students have taken part in this service activity. 


Professional teaching aids. Hundreds of special 
piindbocks and manuals have been prepared and 
- diatibuted without charge .. . teacher's handbooks that are 
teacher's methods books, as well. 


| Basinene-edacation specialists. A staff of experienced teachers 
' and teacher-trainers who have made hundreds of talks, 
demonstrations, and workshop appearances. 


Definitely . . . it takes more than a product 
‘ cae ri i et - even though the product be as outstanding as Gregg Shorthand. 


Gregg Publishing Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


NG BUSINESS EDUCATION THROUGH PUBLISHING 





